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THE SUBJECT MATTER OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


To what category of sciences does political 
economy belong? 


Political economy is one of the social sciences. 
To work successfully in any sphere one must be 
equipped with the exact knowledge of the laws of 
a definite science. A metallurgist understands that 
it is impossible to smelt iron or steel without 
knowing the chemical and technological processes 
taking place in the blast furmace and open-hearth 
furnace. A machine maker knows well that the 
laws of mechanics and physics cannot be ignored 
with impunity. The fruit grower is aware that his 
success depends on the knowledge and abie use of 
the laws of botany and plant growth. This is also 
true of social activity. It is successful only if based 
on the exact knowledge and able application of 
the laws of social development. 

Social life is intricate and multifarious, it em- 
braces politics, economics, culture, art and ideology. 
Different social sciences study different aspects of 
society’s life. Political economy deals with 
economic life. Its subject matter relates to the 
sph :re of material production. 


What side of production is studied by political 
economy? 


Production has two sides—technical and social. 
The technical aspect of production is studied by the 
technical and natural sciences. Metallurgy examines 
the processes of smelting metals from ore, chemistry 
provides a scientific basis for a number of indus- 
tries, and so on. The technical aspects of agricultur- 
al production were sludied by agrcnomy. The 
development of the engineering industry is based 
on the widest application of physics, chemistry 
mechanics and a number of other technical and 
natural sciences. 

In contrast to these sciences, political economy 
studies the social aspect of production. It deals 
with the social system of production. 


What place does production hold in the life 
of society? 


To live people must have food, clothing, shelter 
and other necessities. All these material benefits 
do not come like manna from heaven. People 
produce them with their own labour. Production 
covers the labour activity of people aimed at pro- 
ducing the material goods necessary for their life. 

Production is a requisite without which society 
cannot exist. Before engaging in science, art or 
politics people have to satisfy their vital needs, and 
the prime necessities have to be _ produced. 
Throughout the history of mankind some forms 
of social organisation gave way ‘to others, the 
living conditions of people changed, but production 
has invariably remained the foundation of society’s 
existence. 
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What is the essence of the revolution made by 
Marxism in social science? 


The revolution made by Marxism in social 
science can be compared with the revolution made 
by Darwin in the science of organic nature. 

Before Darwin people regarded the organic 
world as something stable and immutable. Darwin- 
ism put an end to this view and demonstrated 
that constant motion, constant change is taking 
place in the world. Marxism performed a similar 
upheaval in the social science. It replaced the old 
concept of society’s immutability and immobility 
by a harmonious teaching which revealed the laws 
governing social development and the replacement 
of some forms of society by others. Thereby the 
same general principle of development, one of the 
foundations of any scientific cognition, was applied 
to the study of society. 

As long as processes of nature or processes of 
social life are regarded as eternal and immutable, 
it is very difficult to scientifically cognise them. 
Only when phenomena of nature and phenomena 
of social life are approached from the viewpoint 
of the replacement of one type of forms by others, 
of constant endless movement forward, from the 
viewpoint of the withering away of the old and 
emergence of the new—only then is a real way 
opened to scientific cognition of a given range of 
phenomena. 

Marxism demonstrated that the production of 
material wealth needed for the life of people, for 
the existence of human society, is the basis of all 
social life. In the course of historical development 
the forms of social system are altered, the economic 
and political conditions change, but production 
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always remains the primary and basic requisite 
for the existence of any human society. 

The predecessors of Marxism tried to explain 
history from idealistic positions. They held that 
“ideas rule the world”. This explanation, in fact, 
renounced a real explanation and evaded the ques- 
tion instead of giving an answer to it. 

Marxism boldly raised the question why do the 
ideas appear and provided an exhaustive answer. 
The key to cognising the history of human society, 
to discovering the objective laws governing social 
development should be sought not in the minds of 
people, not in the ideas they expound but in the 
objective conditions of production which create 
the basis for all human activity. 

People ‘themselves make their history. But the 
question is, what are the motives behind the activ- 
ity of people, moreover, huge masses of people? 
What determines these motives? What makes for 
the conflict of contradictory ideas ard aspirations? 

The causes for the appearance and spread of 
some or other ideas, some or other forms of social 
consciousness are rooted in social being, in the 
forms and conditions of society’s material life. 
Does this mean that ideas play no role at all in 
mankind's history? Marxism, far from denying the 
great creative, transforming part played by progres- 
sive ideas inethe life of society, gives a key to a 
real and full understanding of their role. Ideas 
become a material force when they grip the minds 
of the masses. Marxism showed that the sphere of 
material production, the sphere of productive 
activity is the basis of social development. For 
the first time it discovered the real place and 
importance of labour—the sphere of material 
production—in all social life. The important 
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discovery that the labour activity of people forms 
the foundation of human society is  insepa- 
rably linked with the conclusion about the histori- 
cal necessity of a social system in which “labour 
will rule the world”. 


What are the basic elements of production? 


From hoary antiquity to our days the conditions 
of man’s productive activity have undergone tre- 
mendous development. In the primitive age man 
possessed only such simplest implements as a stone 
and a stick. With these implements he knocked 
down fruit from trees, or dug up plant roots 
and in this way maintained his existence. In our 
days people produce thousands upon thousands of 
the most diverse things at huge factories and 
plants. 

It would seem there is nothing in common 
between the productive activity of people in primi- 
tive times and in the present age. Science, however, 
has established that at all stages of society’s devel- 
opment production presupposes three main ele- 
ments. This is, first, the man’s labour itself; second, 
the objects of labour; third, the means of labour. 

Labour is man’s purposeful activity. The object 
of labour is everything to which man’s labour is 
applied. The means of labour are all, the things 
with the help of which man acts on the objects of 
labour. 

Let us examine in more detail these three main 
elements of production. 


What activity of man is called labour? 


Labour is man’s activity. But not every activity 
of man is labour. For example, after work a man 
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reads a newspaper or book, plays chess, listens to 
music or watches a film. All these are different 
forms of man’s activity, but they are not labour. 

Labour is above all human activity aimed at 
producing ithe things needed for man’s life. Every- 
thing man needs for his life is nol, as a rule, 
found in nature ready-made. People adapt and 
change the objects of nature in such a way as to 
make them suitable for satisfying human wants. To 
satisfy the need in shelter people cut down trees, 
make bricks, cement, steel, concrete and other build- 
ing materials and erect houses out of these mate- 
rials. To satisfy their need in clothing, people grow 
cotton, spin, weave and sew. 

In the process of labour people employ the 
organs of their body—hands, feet, brain. With the 
help of these organs people act up on the objects 
of outside nature. People cannot wait for nature's 
bounties, they must actively influence it to obtain 
everything necessary for their life. The labour 
activity of people is an expression of man’s strug- 
gle against nature. In this struggle man makes use 
of the forces of nature—the power of animals, the 
power of steam, electricity, chemical reactions, 
etc.—to change objects of nature in conformity 
with his aims. 

Alongside the labour of peopie employed in 
different spheres of material production, the labour 
of people engaged in other socially useful activi- 
ties plays a considerable part in society’s life. This 
is the labour of teachers, docters, scientists, artists, 
the labour involved in management, ‘the mainte- 
nance of public order, ete. Society.needs the Jabour 
of these categories of workers too. 

Labour is a natural condition of human life. 
It is therefore equally inherent in all social forms 
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of human life. In the course of history one social 
system is replaced by another, but the labour activ- 
ity of people always remains a requisite of so- 
ciety’s existence. 


What is an object of labour? 


We said earlier that an object of labour is every- 
thing to which man’s labour is applied. Objects 
of labour can be both things provided by nature 
and things which have already been subjected to 
preliminary treatment. 


Let us take, for example, a miner who is 
extracting coal or ore. He hews the coal or breaks 
the ore and delivers it to the surface. Ore deposits 
or coal seams, that is, objects given by nature 
itself, are the object of his labour. 


In other instances objects of labour are things 
which have already been subjected to the influence 
of human labour. For example, after the miner 
has extracted coal and brought it to the surface it 
is delivered to a coke plant to serve as a Taw 
material for the production of coke and various 
chemicals. After iron ore is extracted it is sent to 
a steel works and used there in blast furnaces and 
open-hearth furnaces for smelting iron and steel. 
Nor is this the end: the metal is then delivered to 
engineering works where machines are made from 
it, etc. 


Consequently, one and ‘the same object can 
undergo many stages of processing. At all stages 
human labour will be applied to it and everywhere 
it will figure as an object of labour. 
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An object of labour which is already a product 
of preceding labour is called raw material in eco- 
nomic science. Consequently, any raw material is 
an object of labour, while not every object of 
labour is a raw material. 

The land with its minerals and waters is a 
universal object of labour. Nature represents, as 
it were, a gigantic storehouse in which inexhausti- 
ble reserves of objects of labour are concealed. 
The task of man is to wrest these objects of labour 
from underground, from the depths of the seas and 
oceans. Such is ore extracted from the ground, 
fish caught in a river or sea, and so on. 

The wealth of the earth, its minerals, soils and 
climate are the sum-total of natural conditions 
which human society possesses. These natural con- 
ditions change very slowly, but the method of their 
use by people changes quite rapidly. The way these 
natural resources are used by human society de- 
pends above all on the level of technological 
development. 

For example, coal seams do not alter essential- 
ly in thousands of years. But their role for society 
has changed greatly in a brief period. These depos- 
its were not worked either in ancient times or in 
more recent periods, the sinking of pits began only 
in the second half of last century. 

The case is much the same as regards other 
natural conditions of production. Many natural 
resources which were of no economic importance 
until recently are widely utilised now. Not so long 
ago bauxites (ore for the production of aluminium) 
were not used at all. Now their deposits are inten- 
sively worked. Quite recently, in view of the dis- 
covery of ways of using atomic energy, uranium 
ores have been extensively developed. 
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What are means of labour? 


As stated earlier, means of labour are all the 
things with the help of which man works the 
objects of labour. 


As long as these means were simple their role 
was very clear. This was the case in handicraft 
production. Let us take a shoemaker, for example. 
His object of labour was leather and his simple 
means of labour were an awl, a knife, etc. These 
are the things with the help of which he works 
the leather: cuts it, sews it together, etc. 


This is also the case in modern large-scale 
industry equipped with the most intricate and up- 
to-date machines. A gigantic blast furnace or a 
multi-purpose metal working machine tool, an 
automatic transfer line or the intricate equipment 
of a chemical factory—all these means of labour 
are used for working the objects of labour and 
producing finished goods from them. 


The land served as the original arsenal of means 
of labour. Here primitive man found stones which 
he used for throwing, cutting, etc. In subsequent 
epochs, means of labour made by man played an 
ever greater part—of course he produced them 
from things found in nature. 


Implements or instrumeats of labour are of the 
greatest importance among means of labour. These 
are machine tools, machines and equipment of 
all kinds with the help of which production is 
carried on. It is this part of the means of labour 
that determines the nature of production. An im- 
provement in the instruments of labour, replace- 
ment of old instruments by new, enhances man’s 
bower over nature. 
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In a broader sense all the materia] conditions 
needed for the process of production are means of 
labour. These include above all the land which its 
a universal means of labour, and also production 
buildings, canals, roads, etc. 


What are means of production? 


If we examine the entire process of production 
from the viewpoint of its results, the product, both 
the means of labour and the objects of labour are 
means of production. 


One and the same object may be the product of 
one process of labour and play the part of means 
of production in another production process. That 
is why products represent not only a result, but 
also a requisite of the labour process. Whether one 
or another object serves as a raw material, a means 
of labour or a product depends on the place it 
occupies in the labour process, on its role in this 
process. Thus coal is a product of labour at the 
coal mine and a raw material at a coke oven. A 
loom is a product of labour at a textile machinery 
factory and a means of labour at a textile mill. 


Means of production remain an inert heap of 
things as long as they are not set into motion by 
living human labour. Coal seams lie underground, 
machines stand idle as long as living human labour 
is not applied to them. The action of living human 
labour that is a necessary condition for the means 
of production to discharge their function—serve the 
needs of production. On the contrary, if means of 
production remain outsire the influence of living 
labour, they are deomed to idleness, to more or 
less rapid destruction; coal stocks self-ignite, 
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machines rust, buildings gradually deteriorate. Thus 
living human labour, that is, man himself, is the de- 
cisive element of any production process. 


What are the distinctive features of human 
labour? 


We often read in literature about the “labour” 
of ants, bees, spiders, beavers, and other insects, 
or animals. The beauty and grace of the structures 
they build are recorded in folk art and the works 
of great writers and poets. Some scientists have 
tried to explain the social life of people by the 
general biological laws of ‘the animal world. They 
readily place a sign of equation between the labour 
of man, and the “labour” of an ant or beaver. 
But all the operations performed by animals and 
insects, however, involved, differ radically from 
human labour. More than that, they have nothing 
in common with human labour. Animals perform 
even the most intricate motions instinctively, while 
human labour is an activity which pursues a defi- 
nile, consciously set aim. Labour is the exclusive 
characteristic of man. 

Human labour has two fundamental features: 
first, it is a purposeful activity designed to achieve 
a pre-set aim Secondly, it is necessarily connected 
with the production of instruments of labour. 

These two features are inseparably linked. It is 
the production of instruments of labour, at first 
the simplest ones, that makes human labour a 
purposeful activity. In fact they are one feature 
which separates human labour from the different 
operations performed by animals. An 18th-century 
writer correctly remarked that man is an imple- 
ment-making animal. 
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What part has labour played in the process of 
man’s emergence from the animal world? 


Labour is the first basic requisite of all human 
life. At the same time it may be said, in a certain 
sense, that labour has created man himself. 


A sensational trial was held in Dayton, the 
United States, in 1925. A young teacher named 
Scopes was charged with a grave crime: he told 
his pupils that man originated from a monkey. The 
stern indictment read: if man originated from a 
monkey, where does Gud come in here? And what 
about the Bible which says that God created man 
after his own image? Scopes was charged with a 
crime against religion. 


The young teacher, however, merely repeated 
what had been irrefutably established by science 
many decades earlier. 


The process of man’s emergence from the ani- 
mal world covered hundreds of thousands cf years. 
labour played the decisive part at all stages of this 
long and extremely intricate process. The direct 
forbears of man-—exceedingly highly developed 
anthropoid apes who lived hundreds of thousands 
of years ago—were able to use stones and sticks. 
Today too we can see a monkey pick up a stick 
and knock down fruit hanging high on a tree. 
Defending themselves from attack, monkeys some- 
times throw. stones. 

Consequently, the use of stones and sticks could 
not be a feature distinguishing man from his ani- 
mal forbears. 


This distinclion was the beginning of the pro- 
duction of implements of labour. An animal too 
can grab a stone or a stick. But only man can 
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make an irnlement from a_ stone, even if only 
roughly chipped, so that it should serve a definite, 
consciously set purpose. No monkey has ever pro- 
duced even the crudest stone knife. The emergence 
of man, his singling out from the animal kingdom, 
began with the production of implements of labour, 
the crudest at first. 


The organs of the human body, the hand above 
all, were perfected in the process of labour. It may 
be said with full grounds that the human hand is 
not only an organ of labour, but also 
its product. Labour led to the appearance of 
articulate speech. At first labour and then articulate 
speech were the two chief stimuli under the influ- 
ence of which the brain of the anthropoid gradually 
became into a human brain. 

Labour was the fundamental difference between 
primitive human society and a herd of apes from 
which it arose as a result of the prolonged process 
of development. 


A herd of apes was satisfied with eating up the 
food available in the area where it dwelt, roaming 
from place to place. It was incapable of extracting 
from this area more than nature provided. Man, 
however, actively influences nature by his labour, 
extracting from it more and more useful objects 
for himself. 


In other words, the animal only uses outside 
nature, whereas man compels nature to serve his 
aims by introducing changes, gradually establishing 
and extending his power over it. This is the 
most essential difference between man and the 
other animals, and man owes it completely 
lo labour. 
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What place is held by !abour in the life of 
society? 


Man is the only living being which has suc- 
ceeded, thanks to labour, in emerging from the ani- 
mal state. The radical, fundamental difference of 
human society from the animal world is that the 
animal at best reaches the stage of collecting the 
means of existence, while man produces them. He 
produces means of livelihood which nature itself, 
without his participation, would not create. 

Production aimed at satisfying man’s vital needs 
is the most important historical activity of people. 
It constitutes the material basis of all other types 
of their activity. 

Labour is not only a process through which man 
emerged from the animal world, but also a process 
thanks to which people are objectively bound in 
definite groups—societies. The productive activity 
of man, his struggle against nature always proceeds 
within the framework of some or other social rela- 
tions. Labour constitutes the basis of these relations. 
The labour activity of people unites them in social 
groups of varying scale and character. Labour is 
thus the basis on which human society rests. 


What is the role of labour as the producer of 
life’s necessities? 


Labour is the producer of all material and 
cultural wealth needed for human life. Life's ne- 
cessities as a rule are the products of labour. Man 
finds only very few of them ready-made in nature. 
Such, for example, is water in a spring which man 
can drink to quench his thirst. But the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the things people need for their exist- 
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ence is created by labour. In doing so people apply 
their labour to objects given by nature. An old 
economist rightly remarked: labour is the father 
of wealth. the earth is its mother. 


Each product of labour embodies labour of two 
kinds. First, it is the labour directly expended in the 
given production, and, second, the labour expended 
earlier for creating the means of production used 
in making the given product. At a shoe factory, 
for example, each pair of shoes embodies, first, the 
labour of the workers at the given factory and, 
second, the labour of the workers at many other 
enterprises which produce leather, coal, electric 
power, shoe machinery and many other goods. 
Each product thus embodies direct, living labour 
and accumulated, materialised labour. 


In what way ts the progress of production 
manifested? 


Progress of production is expressed in an in- 
crease of labour productivity, that is, of its fruit- 
fulness. 


Labour productivity is determined by the quan- 
tity of goods produced per unit of labour time, for 
example, in an hour or in a working day of definite 
duration, or by the time spent in producing a unit 
of output. As the production process improves the 
amount of labour time embodied in each unit of 
oulput is reduced. Account, naturally, is taken of 
the total labour expenditure, that is, the outlays of 
both living and materialised labour. 


As production develops and labour productivity 
rises, the share of living labour incorporated in a 
product declines, while the share of materialised 
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labour rises relatively, that is, as compared with 
living labour. But the total sum of labour de- 
creases. 


How has division of labour developed? 


At the first stages of society man’s labour was 
of very low productivity, the implements were 
primitive, but even then the first rudiments of 
division of labour were observed. It was the divi- 
sion of labour according to sex and age. Men 
engaged in hunting, women collected edible plants 
and children helped to the best of their ability. 


As production developed social division of la- 
bour came into being. The labour activity of people 
was divided into independent types or branches. 
In places more favourable for crop growing tribes 
began to cultivate the soil, in other places they 
specialised in livestock raising. The appearance of 
the crafts gave a tremendous impetus to division of 
labour. Artisans specialised in making pottery, 
working metal, making weapons and milling flour. 


The progress of technology and the development 
of the means of production led to deeper social 
division of labour. Industry separated from agri- 
culture. In industry itself ever new branches arose, 
first of all by dividing the previously united proces- 
ses. For example, when machines appeared their 
manufacture represented one branch. Machines of 
different types were produced at the same enterpri- 
ses. With the spread of machines the single engi- 
neering industry was broken up into numerous inde- 
pendent branches: the production of machine tools, 
instruments, power, metallurgical, textile, shoe, food, 
agricultural and other equipment. 
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What are the productive forces? 


Means of production and the labour power of 
people are essential requisites for any production, 
In their sum-tolal they comprise the productive 
forces of society. 

At each stage of development, society possesses 
certain means of production and labour power. 
During the history of mankind means of produc- 
tion passed a long road of development, from the 
stone and stick of the primilive man to modern 
huge factories. Together with the means of pro- 
duction the labour power of man_ too has 
developed. 

Labour power is man’s abilily to work. This 
is the sum-total of man’s physical and mental qua- 
lities which make him capable of working. Human 
labour power has not remained unchanged 
throughout history. If the primitive man or even a 
peasant of the Middle Ages were placed in the 
conditions of our time he, even possessing greater 
physical strength than a present-day worker, would 
be helpless in the face of 20th-century machinery. 
With the development of production and improve- 
ment in the means of production people develop 
their capabilities and acquire new production 
skills. The experience the present-day worker has 
acquired operating up-to-date machines was non- 
existent several decades ago, not to speak of cen- 
turies. 

Production is man’s struggle against nature. In 
this struggle people increasingly subjugate nature. 
Improvement of the means of production and devel- 
opment of labour power signify an expansion of the 
power of human socicty over nalure. The level of 
development of society’s productive forces at each 
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given stage is an indicator of man's mastery over 
the forces of nature. 

As we have seen carlier, living human labour 
and, consequently, man himself is the decisive 
element of any production process. The working 
man himself, the class of direct producers, is the 
basic productive force of society. 


What are relations of production? 


People never engage in production singly. Man's 
production outside of society is as impossible as 
the development of a language without people who 
live jointly and communicate among _ themselves. 

An interesting novel written more than 200 
years ago is avidly read both by juveniles and 
adults up to this day. It is the story of the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. The ship on which he 
sailed sank in a distant ocean. Robinson alone es- 
caped by a miracle and reached a desert island. 
He performed miracles of ingenuity, arranging his 
life in the conditions of complete solitude. He gra- 
dually learned different ways of getting food: he 
dug up the soil and planted crops, hunted goats 
and collected fruit. He built a dwelling for himself, 
made clothes and pottery. 

He spent several years in complete solitude. One 
fine day he got an assistant and servant Friday, 
a native whom he saved from death. Friday became 
his loyal slave. 

This novel expounds in an artistic form certain 
ideas about mankind’s past. According to these 
views, in times immemorial people lived alone and 
learned how to fight nature. Then the stronger and 
more capable subjugated the weaker and less devel- 
oped. This is how masters and slaves came into 
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being. This in how some 18th-century thinkers 
pictured the origin of human society. But what 
is entertaining in a novel is absolutely untenable 
as a scientific explanation. Actually, the childhood 
of mankind had nothing in common with Robinson 
Crusoe’s life. 


The primitive man was weak and helpless in 
the face of nature around him, although he pos- 
sessed much greater physical strength than the man 
of today. Formidable dangers lurked at every step. 
The earth was inhabited by huge beasts of prey, 
whose bones are found during excavations. What 
could man put up against the horrible sabre-toothed 
tiger or gigantic rhinoceros? Life in a collective 
was the only salvation. That is why people never 
lived alone. They always lived and worked in com- 
munities. 


At all stages of historical development produc- 
tion was social] in nature. It was carried out jointly 
by more or less large societies, groups of people. 
In the process of production people enter into 
certain relations. These are production relations 
or relations of people in production. 

Production relations of people in society exist 
not haphazardly but in the form of a definite system. 
If society is based on the exploitation of wage la- 
bour by capitalists it may be confidently said that 
this society has a developed money circulation, 
banks, stock exchange, etc. Each given relation of 
production is connected with other corresponding 
production relations and together they comprise a 
definite single system. 


In each given system of production relations 
the decisive place is held by the production rela- 
tions between the basic classes of society. For 
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example, under capitalism it is the relations be- 
tween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

The sum-total of production relations makes up 
the economic structure of society. This is the 
basis on which there rises the legal and political 
superstructure and to which definite forms of social 
consciousness correspond. The economic structure 
of society is the system of production relations 
prevailing in the given society. In this sense we 
speak of the economic structure of feudalism, cap- 
italism or socialism. 


What is the interconnection between the produc- 
tive forees of society and the relations of produc- 
tion? 


The productive forces of society are the basis 
on which definite relations of production emerge 
and develop. Some or other relations of production 
of people appear and develop not on an empty 
spot, not in a vacuum, but at the given stage in the 
development of society’s productive forces. 

Having arisen relations of production exert tre- 
mendous influence on the development of produc- 
tive forces, 

In the history og mankind definite relations of 
production arising at a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of socicly’s productive forces, are capable for 
some time to promote the further advance of these 
productive forces. But then the productive forces 
outgrow the bounds of the given production rela- 
lions. The old relations of production which became 
a brake on the development of the productive for- 
ces must give way to new production relations 
which open up the road to further development 
of the productive forces. The transition from one 
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type of production relalions to another occurs as 
a result of a social revolution. A social revolution 
climinales the obsolete relations of production and 
clears the way for the development of a new, 
higher type of production relations corresponding 
to the higher development level of the productive 
forces. 


What ts a mode of production? 


A mode of production covers both the produc- 
tive forces of society and the production relations 
of people. When we speak of a definite mode of 
production we have in mind the productive forces 
and production relations at a given stage in the 
development of human society. In this sense we 
speak of the capitalist mode of production, social- 
ist mode of production, and so on. 

Alongside the term “mode of production” Marxists 
use the term ‘socio-economic formation”. A socio- 
economic formation is usually understood to mean 
not only the mode of production prevailing in a 
given society, but also the sum-total of specific 
features and differences of the given form of 
society from any other: its economic and political 
system, the prevailing forms of ideology, etc. 


What main modes of production are known to 
history? 


History knows five main modes of production: 
primitive-communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and 
socialist. 

Primitive communism was a pre-class society. 
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The slave system, feudalism ‘nd capitalism are 
different forms of society founded on the exploi- 
tation of man by man. Socialism is a social sys- 
tem in which the exploitation of man by man has 
been abolished. 


What is the essence of exploitation of man 
by man? 


Exploitation of man by man consists in that 
some people live at the expense of others: the ex- 
ploiting class appropriates the surplus product 
created by the direct producers. The entire surplus 
product of labour over and above the minimum 
needed for the existence of the working masses 
makes up the unearned income of the exploiters. 


The three main forms of the exploiting so- 
ciety—slavery, feudalism and _ capitalism—differ 
one from another primarily by the relations exist- 
ing between the owners of the means of produc- 
tion and the direct producers, that is, the work- 
ing masses who create all of society’s wealth. The 
relation between the class of exploiters and the 
class of exploited is the basic production relation 
of each of these societies. 


Slavery, feudalism and capitalism are three 
consecutive stages in the economic enslavement of 
the working masses. The common feature of all 
these forms is that the meterial conditions of pro- 
duction and life are in ome or another way 
controlled by the dominating class: it compels the 
masses to work for it. Any exploitation of man 
by man consists in the appropriation by the ex- 
ploiting class of the surplus labour of the exploit- 
ed class. 
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Has exploitation of man by man always existed? 


When the oppressed rose up against the op- 
pressors in ancient Rome, a defender of the rul- 
ing class told the following parable: society, so 
he said, may be likened to a human organism. The 
organism has a brain which directs all the other 
parts, hands which do all the work and a stomach 
which diagests the food. Hence, you see, in society 
too there should be, on the one hand, people who 
do all kinds of work and, on the other, people 
who rule all the others and who consume _ the 
fruits of the labour of others. 

In reality, however, the history of primitive 
society shows that the human race lived for 
hundreds of thousands of years without knowing 
division into classes, class exploitation and oppres- 
sion. People worked together and consumed the 
meagre fruits of their labour together. The labour 
of man yielded no surplus product. If some people 
were to live without working at the expense of 
others, the others simply could not exist. 

Exploitation of man by man appeared only 
after the disintegration of primitive society, when 
the labour of people began to yield some surplus 
over and above the minimum needed for subsist- 
ence. But exploitation is by no means eternal. The 
entire course of history shows that capitalism is 
the last social system based on the exploitation of 
man by man. The development of capitalism is 
accompanied by the inevitable growth and deepen- 
ing of the insoluble contradictions of this system, 
above all the class contradictions between the pro- 
Ictariat and the bourgeoisie. 

The laws governing social development deter- 
mine the historical doom of capitalism, its inevi- 
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table fall as a result of a social revolution which 
overthrows the power of the bourgeoisie and es- 
tablishes the power of the working class. It is the 
historical mission of the working class to build a 
new, socialist society free from exploitation of 
man by man. 


In the course of history people have tremen- 
dously extended their power over nature. But in 
countries with a social system based on the ex- 
ploitation of man by man the working people 
live under the oppression of the existing social re- 
lations. These relations prevent the overwhelming 
majority of the population in the capitalist coun- 
tries from enjoying the benefits which man’s 
growing power over nature brings. The situation 
is entirely different in the Soviet Union and _ the 
other socialist countries. Here, all the fruits of 
progress belong to the people, and each new step 
in mastering nature benefits them. 


What underlies changes in the mode of production? 


Modes of production develop through growth 
in the productive forces of society, which signifies 
the extension of man’s power over nature. The 
advance of productive forces is the ground on 
which the mode of production develops and 
one mode is replaced by another, more prog- 
ressive. 

Primitive society was the lowest level in the 
development of productive forces. Primitive man 
was completely weighed down by the difficulties 
of combating nature. With the appearance of crop 
growing and settled livestock raising primitive so- 
ciety gave way to the slave system. 
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In slave society the productive forces, extreme- 
ly backward from the modern viewpoint, were 
much more developed than in the primitive epoch. 
Stone implements gave way to metal ones, chief- 
ly made of iron. The crafts arose, agriculture 
made progress although slowly. But subjugated 
slave labour impeded the further development of 
the productive forces. 

When the feudal system replaced slavery some- 
what greater scope for the growth of the productive 
forces was opened. The serf as distinct from the 
slave, was to a certain extent interested in the re- 
sults of his labour. Man’s power over nature was 
extended during the feudal epoch, although the 
process was very slow. Towards the end of the feu- 
dal epoch, exchange of commodities developed, 
overseas trade was started and towns grew up whose 
inhabitants engaged in the crafts and_ trade. 
Feudal relations became a hindrance to the new 
productive forces, and they were swept away by 
the bourgeois revolution. 

Capitalism brought a swift growth of the pro- 
ductive forces inconceivable in the past. In the 
course of 150—200 years man’s power over nature 
grew tremendously. Large-scale machine industry 
appeared and rapidly spread. The 19th century be- 
came the age of steam. Electric power began to be 
used ever more widely at the threshold of the present 
century. The use of steam and electricity, and the 
application of many machines greatly eased the 
labour of man and increased its productivity. But 
under capitalism all the fruits of technological pro- 
gress are accompanied by greater exploitation and 
insecurity of the producers of all this wealth— 
the working masses. Capitalism rapaciously treats 
the basic productive force of society—manpower. 
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Capitalism has become an obstacle to the further 
extension of man’s power over nature. 

The socialist revolution, abolishing the capitalist 
relations of production and replacing them with 
socialist relations, opens up the way for the 
boundless extension of man’s power over nature. 
In our days the world stands on the threshold of 
another technological revolution. Peaceful uses of 
alomic energy, overall mechanisation and automa- 
tion of production, the wide development of 
chemical production, especially of polymeric mate- 
rials—all this signifies a new stage in the develop- 
ment of productive forces. Truly boundless pro- 
spects for developing technology, easing labour, 
multiplying society’s wealth and rapidly raising the 
living standard of the peoples are opening up. 
Decrepid capitalism is increasingly demonstrating 
its inability to apply the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of science and technology for peaceful pur- 
poses, for the good of man. Only socialism can 
cope with this task. 

The natural process of social development thus 
takes the form of a forward movement from the 
simple to the complex, from the lower to the 
higher. Each socio-economic formation was a def- 
inite stage in the historical development of society, 
and each of these stages was higher than the pre- 
ceding one. When primitive society disintegrated, 
the transition to the slave system was a step for- 
ward. When capitalism took the place of feudalism, 
it was a progressive social system. Having dis- 
charged its historical mission, capitalism is increas- 
ingly turning into a brake on the further progress 
of society. Capitalism is being replaced by a new, 
higher form of society, socialism, which represents 
the first phase of communism. 
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What is the subject matter of political econ- 
omy? 


Political economy, as stated earlier, studies the 
social system of production. Now we can formu- 
late more definitely the subject matter of this 
science, namely: the social system of production 
is the sum-lotal of production relations arising 
between people at each given stage in socicty’s 
development. 

The fact that political economy studies pro- 
duction relations of people does not at all signify 
that it is not concerned with productive forces. 
They play a tremendous part in the development 
and change of the relations of production, in the 
succession of some production relations by others. 
Productive forces determine the rise and develop- 
ment of production relations. In its turn, each 
form of production relations exerts a tremendous 
impact on the development of productive forces. 

The essence of production relations cannot be 
understood satisfactorily if we abstract ourselves 
from the nature of the productive forces which 
gave rise to them and, in their turn, develop with- 
in their bounds. For example, there can be no 
real understanding of capitalism’s relations of 
production if we ignore the contradiction between 
the productive forces and production relations char- 
acteristic of capitalism. Nor can we get a clear 
idea of socialism’s relations of production if we 
leave out consideration of the role they play in 
the process of developing the productive forces 
of socialist society. Political economy thus studies 
relations of production in their inseparable connec- 
tion with productive forces. 

Political economy, disclosing the laws govern- 
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ing the production and distribution of material 
wealth at different stages of society’s development, 
provides the key for understanding the _ entire 
multifaceted process of the history of human so- 
ciety. 

Political economy deals with the most burning 
questions of the class struggle in capitalist society. 
It deals with matters which are directly linked 
with the material conditions of different classes. 
It affects the vital interests of the basic classes 
of capitalist society. Moreover, it raises and solves 
the problem of the very existence of this society. 

That is why political economy is a class, parti- 
san science. Marxist political economy gives a 
scientific explanation of the phenomena of econom- 
ic life in all their complexity and multiformity 
from the positions of the working class. The class 
interests of the proletariat coincide with the inter- 
ests of society’s progressive development. That 
is why the working class, far from fearing to gain 
the most exact and full knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing social development is, on the contrary, vitally 
interested in such knowledge. 

Marxism made a radical revolution in political 
economy. It revolutionised this science from its 
very foundations—the understanding of its subject 
matter. The predecessors of Marxism in political eco- 
nomy regarded such economic phenomena as com- 
modity, money. capital, profit, rent, etc., as rela- 
tions between things, as properties of things. Marx- 
ism proved the fallacy of this view. Where bour- 
geois economists saw relations between things, 
Marx disclosed relations between people. It is the 
production relations between people that comprise 
the content of economic phenomena studied by 
political economy. 
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Of what importance is politleal economy for our 
epoch? 


Revealing the economic laws of capitalism, po- 
litical economy ascertains not only the conditions 
of existence of this society, but also the trend of 
its development. Political economy thereby lays 
bare the real foundations of the class struggle in 
bourgeois society and indicates the road to social- 
ism to the working class. It is the discovery of 
the laws governing the economic development of 
capitalist society that demonstrates — scientifically 
and with great profundity the historical inevitabili- 
ty of the fall of capitalism and triumph of social- 
ism. 

Political economy shows that capitalism has 
become a barrier to the further advance of society 
Contemporary monopoly capitalism aggravates all 
the contradictions of the bourgeois system to the 
extreme. 


At the same time political economy shows that 
socialism, which is a higher system as compared 
with capitalism, is coming to take the place of the 
obsolete capitalist order. The victory of socialism, 
just as the fall of capitalism, is determined by the 
objective economic laws of social development. 


Political economy shows that the decisive su- 
periority of socialisim over capitalism is predeter- 
mined by economic laws. Ascertaining the nature 
and content of capitalism’s economic laws, politi- 
cal economy brings out the historical doom of the 
bourgeois system and its inevitable replacement 
by the socialist system. Establishing the nature 
and content of the economic laws of socialism, 
political economy substantiates the historical law- 
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governed process and inevitability of the victory of 
socialism in the economic competition with capi- 
talism. 


What is an economic category? 


Political economy studies the phenomena of eco- 
nomic life. Each of these phenomena has its spe- 
cific features, its distinctions. At the same time 
large groups of phenomena have definite common 
features. Witnessing countless exchanges of com- 
modities, for example, science establishes the com- 
mon features which characterise commodity as an 
economic phenomenon. By studying the wealth of 
data related to money and money circulation at 
different times and among different peoples, sci- 
ence establishes the common features inherent in 
any money. It consequently studies each economic 
phenomenon in its gencralised form. 

Gencralised expressions of economic phenomena 
with which political economy deals are called econ- 
omic categories. When we speak, for cxample, of 
the category of money we have in mind not one 
or another definite sum of money, or one or anoth- 
er definile kind of money. We speak of the fea- 
ture and distinctions inherent in money as such, 
in all their concrete types and forms. Ascertaining 
these common features of money as a special eco- 
nomic category which differs, for example, from 
commodity or capital, political economy then ana- 
lyses the main types and forms of money and de- 
termines the specific properties of each of these 
types. 

Marxism shows that economic categories are 
nolhing but the theoretical expression of production 
relations between people. Bourgeois economists, 
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for example, assert that capital is a.definite sum. 
total of things: buildings, equipment, machinery, 
stocks of raw material, etc. Marxism shows that 
all these things are means of production and they 
become an embodiment of capital only under def- 
inite social relations, namely, when they belong to 
private owners and are used by them to exploit 
wage workers. This is how it was established that 
capital is not a thing but a social relation. This 
is the social relation between the exploiting capi- 
talists and the wage workers exploited by them, 
This social relation is connected with things, is 
embodied in things, namely, means of production, 
but it is not a thing in itself. 


Are economic categories immutable? 


No, economic categories are neither immutable 
nor eternal. They are of the same historically tran- 
sitory nature as the relations of production which 
they express. 

The historically transitory nature of economic 
categories was for the first time revealed by the 
founders of Marxism, This discovery is an essen- 
tial aspect of the revolution made in political econ- 
omy by Marx and Engels. 


For the predecessors of Marxism in_ political 
economy, economic categories of capitalism such 
as value, wages, capital and others, were immutable 
and eternal categories which, according to their 
views, were inherent in any society. These econo- 
mists were naturally sufficiently educated for their 
age to know that at one time there had been a so- 
ciety in which there was neither profit nor capital 
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nor wages. They, however, declared this a primi- 
tive stage which must not be taken into considera- 
lion, inasmuch as the real development of society, 
as the early bourgeois economists thought, had 
began only with the emergence and development 
of capitalism and its intrinsic relations. 

Only Marxism which arose as a result of the 
urgent requirements of the struggle of the working 
class against the bourgeoisie was able fully to bring 
out the narrowness and fallacy of the ideas about 
the eternal and natural character of the capitalist 
system and its intrinsic economic categories. 


What fs an economic law? 


The main task of economic science is to reveal 
the economic laws governing society’s develop- 
ment. 

With the help of sciences people come to know 
the world around them. This world embraces both 
nature and social life. Any science which studies 
one or another sphere of nature or social life 
secks fo cognize the laws operating in the given 
sphere. To science a law is the internal connec- 
tion of phenomena, their essence. Man’s cognition 
of the outside world reveals ever fuller and more 
comprehensively the laws governing this world in 
its entirety and in all its parts. Knowledge of the 
laws of nature gives man a powerful instrument 
for subjugating the blind forces of nature and em- 
ploying them in his interests. Discovery of the 
laws operating in social life gives people a basis 
for practical activity which rests on a knowledge 
of these laws. 


An economic law is the essential internal con- 
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neclion of economic processes and phenomena. 
Laws established by economic science reflect the 
internal connection of the phenomena of economic 
life, their interconnection which exists in definite 
conditions. 


What is the nature of economic laws? 


Economic laws are of an objective nature. This 
means that they exist independently of the will 
and consciousness of people. More than that: far 
from depending on the will, consciousness and in- 
tention of people, they themselves determine their 
will, consciousness and intentions. 


Economic laws are of a_ historical character. 
Political economy deals with historical, that is, 
constantly changing material. Being in essence a 
historical science, it first of all studies the specific 
laws of each mode of production; at the same time 
it studies the general laws. which operate in all 
modes of production. Consequently, admission of 
the existence of definite general economic laws 
governing the development of society has nothing 
in common with the anti-scientific interpretation 
of capitalism’s economic laws as eternal and im- 
mutable laws of any society. 


Economic laws pertaining to definite socio-eco- 
nomic formations are of a historically transitory 
nature: they operate during a definite historical 
period after which they are replaced by other laws. 
The succession of some laws by others occurs as 
a result of the objective process of development. 
With the change of economic conditions the old 
laws recede and new economic laws arise on the 
basis of the new economic conditions. 
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What are the basic elements of the social process 
of production? 


The social process of production covers produc- 
tion itself, that is, the direct activity of pcople 
engaged in making the product as well as other 
elements, i.e., distribution, exchange and consump- 
tion. 


After a product has been made it has to be dis- 
tributed, exchanged and consumed. Production, dis- 
tribution and consumption exist in all forms of 
society, while exchange is absent in a natural econ- 
omy where the products are consumed in the same 
economy in which they are produced. Political 
economy studics consumption in its social role, 
its social aspect, that is, the aspect of the social 
relations which determine the nature of consump- 
tion by people, groups and classes. 


What kinds of consumption are there? 


All the products created in society are disignat- 
ed to satisfy the needs of people. But products 
serve this purpose in different ways: some are 
directly consumed, others are used as means of 
production. All the products are thus divided into 
two groups: means of production and consumer 
goods. In most cases the nature of the product 
itself predetermines its purpose: for example, ma- 
chines of all kinds only can serve as means of 
production, while clothing, footwear and bread, on- 
ly as consumer goods. But some products can be 
used either for direct consumption or for produc- 
tion. This, for example, is true of coal and electric- 
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ity, which could he used either for heating and 
lighting homes or for driving machines at factories. 


Correspondingly, two kinds of consumption are 
differentiated. First, direct consumption, that is the 
use of goods directly for satisfying various needs 
of society’s members. Second, productive consump- 
tion, that is the use of goods for further production, 
as a means of production of one or another kind. 


What forms of distribution are there? 


The goods produced are distributed between 
individuals, groups and classes. But this distribution 
is preceded by the distribution of the means of 
production in the given society. In capitalist so- 
ciety, for example, means of production are distrib- 
uted in such a way that they are a monopoly, 
that is, are exclusively at the disposal of a small 
group of capitalists, while the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population have no means of produc- 
tion. On the contrary, under socialism the means 
of production are in the hands of society. 


The way the goods produced are distributed 
depends entirely on the nature of distribution of 
the means of preduction. Under capitalism the 
goods produced are in the hands of the owners 
of the means of production, while the working 
people are doomed by the capitalist way of distrib- 
ution to an insecure existence and all kinds of 
hardships. In socialist society the goods produced 
are at the disposal of society as a whole or collec- 
tives of working people and are distributed in the 
interest of advancing the living standard of the 
people and steadily expanding socialist production. 
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What are the relations between production, distrib- 
ution, exchange and consumption? 


Production. exchange, distribution and consump- 
tion are not independent processes separated one 
from another, but different elements in the single 
process of social production as a whole. 

Production is the foundation of the entire mul- 
tifarious economic life. First of all a product has 
to be produced and only then can it be exchanged, 
distributed and consumed. Exchange and_ dis- 
tribution are intermediate processes between pro- 
duction and consumption. Consumption is the con- 
summating element. Production can take place with- 
out an exchange of the produced goods; exchange 
however, cannot take place without production. 
Distribution and consumption take place in any 
social system, but, depending on the social form 
of production, the nature of distribution and con- 
sumption changes. 

Production plays the leading, determining part 
among the other elements. But it would be wrong 
to draw the conclusion that these elements are of 
no importance whatsoever for the process of pro- 
duction. An interconnection exists between the dif- 
ferent aspects of the single process of social pro- 
duction as a whole, with production always play- 
ing a decisive part in this interaction. 

The subject matter of political economy is ma- 
terial production in a certain social form. The social 
laws of production also determine the nature of 
the other processes. If, for example, production is 
conducted in the capitalist form, the output is ex- 
changed according to the laws of the bourgeois 
market, distributed according to the laws of capital- 
ist exploitation where consumption by the working 
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class is limited by the low level of wages, unem- 
ployment, etc. Spontaneous, unorganised exchange 
presupposes division of labour in society which 
rests on private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. The scale and nature of consumption by the 
working masses is determined by their subordinate 
role in the process of production. 

The process of production is thus the founda- 
tion of all economic life. Production, distribution, 
exchange and consumption are parts of a whole. 
In this entity production dominates both itself and 
the other elements. Marxist political economy pro- 
ceeds from the principle of the primary (determin- 
ing) role of production. 

Recognition of the determining role of produc- 
tion in relation of other aspects of economic life 
does not at all imply ignoring the interaction be- 
tween production, distribution, exchange and con- 
sumption. Understanding of the primacy of produc- 
tion served as the key to ascertaining the real na- 
ture of this interconnection. On the contrary, to 
ignore the primacy of production and to the fore- 
ground one of the other aspects of economic 
life—distribution, exchange or consumption—means 
to block the way to the proper understanding of 
economic phenomena. 

This is convincingly demonstrated by the fuli- 
lity of the numerous unscientific theories of politi- 
cal economy which place at the keystone either 
consumption, or exchange or distribution. In this 
way bourgeois economists seek to avoid analysing 
the production relations of capitalism which under- 
lie the class antagonisms and the class struggle. 
AH such concepts based on exchange, distribution 
or consumption serve to embellish capitalism, and 
conceal its contradictions. 
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Of what Importance is the decisive role of produc- 
tion for understanding the subject matter of 
political economy? 


Since a definite mode of production determines 
the nature of exchange and distribution, political 
economy, studying the social relations of produc- 
tion, at the same time studies the relations of dis- 
tribution and exchange. 

Political economy is the science of the laws 
governing production and exchange in human so- 
ciety at different stages of its historical develop- 
ment, the science of the conditions and forms of 
production and exchange of products in different 
human societies and corresponding methods of dis- 
tributing these products. 

As a science of developing historical modes of 
social production, political economy provides the 
basic concepts of different systems of social econo- 
my and the basic features of each system. 

Proceeding from recognition of the decisive role 
of production Marxist political economy provided 
an exact division of economic history into periods. 
These periods are based on the division of the 
entire economic history of mankind into five basic 
stages of society’s development, discussed earlier. 

Bourgeois political economy tries to divide into 
periods the economic development of mankind in 
a different way. The so-called “historical school” 
of political economy, for example, proposed three 
stages: the stage of natural economy, the stage of 
money economy and the stage of credit economy. 

Such periodisation is based not on the develop- 
ment of production but on the development of ex- 
change. A natural economy is one that has no ex- 
change, a money economy is one which hasa rela- 
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tively developed exchange effected with the help of 
money. Lastly, a credit economy is an economy at 
such a stage of development when exchange is in- 
creasingly extended and deepened giving rise fo 
credit relations and credit transactions. 

By using this division into periods, bourgeois 
science seeks to gloss over the real specific features 
of each period and to conceal the structure of 
production itself and the nature of the social pro- 
duction relations. 

Indeed, to say that an economy can be either a 
natural, money or credit economy means to ignore 
the basic distinctive feature of production, of the 
system of production relations—whether production 
is based on the laws of exploitation or knows no 
exploitation, whether it rests on the principles of 
exploiting slave labour or the principles of exploit- 
ing wage labour, etc. 

Money and credit economies, as is known, exist 
both under capitalism and under socialism. 

By offering as a criterion for dividing the eco- 
nomic history of mankind into periods by one or 
another form of exchange, the adherents of the 
“historical school” thereby try to gloss over the 
fundamental! difference between socialism and capi- 
talism—the absence of exploitation. 

Recognition of the decisive role of production 
thus gives the researcher a reliable compass, enabl- 
ing him easily to orient himself in the long histo 
ry of mankind’s economic development, to under- 
stand the causes and driving forces of this develop- 
ment and foresee its trends. 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF 
CAPITALISM 


How did capitalism come into being? 


Some economists are spreading the following 
fable on this score. In times immemorial, so they 
say, people of different inclinations lived in the 
world. Some of them were industrious and thrifty, 
while others were lazy and wasteful. The former 
gradually accumulated wealth, while the latter re- 
mained propertyless. This is how the division of 
society into rich and poor, into capitalists and work- 
ers, came into being. 

Such fairy-tales have nothing in common with 
real history. As a matter of fact, capitalism super- 
seded another exploiting system, feudalism. Small 
commodity production with its competition which 
ruins some and enriches others, was the starting 
point for the development of capitalisin. 

The economy of small producers who exchange 
the products of their labour is called simple com- 
modity production. It has one important common 
fealure with capitalism: like capitalism, it is based 
on private ownership of the means of production. 
That is why it inevitably breeds capitalism. 

At the same time simple commodity production 
essentially differs from capitalist production. Sim- 
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ple commodity production is based on the person- 
al labour of small commodity producers who own 
simple means of production, capitalism is based on 
the labour of wage workers who have no means 
of production and are exploited by the owners of 
these means, the capitalists. As it develops capi- 
talism is ousting and subordinating simple com- 
modity producers, turning them into wage workers. 
The state of the exploiters, the organ of coer- 
cion by the ruling classes over the exploited people, 
has played an outstanding part in the history of 
capitalism. Open brigandage, conquests, enslave- 
ment, every possible form of deception and fraud— 
these are the wavs in which conditions for the 
birth and development of capitalism were created 
during the disintegration of the feudal system. 


What were the conditions for the rise of capitalism? 


Capitalism presupposes the existence of two 
opposed classes: the bourgeoisie and the proletari- 
at. At one pole is a handful of people who own 
all the wealth, all the means of production. At the 
other pole is the mass of the disinhcrited who have 
neither means of production nor means of subsist- 
ence. 

Consequently, two basic conditions are needed 
for the rise of capitalism: (1) accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few and, (2) a mass of 
disinherited people who are free personally but 
are deprived of the means of production and means 
of subsistence, and for this reason are compelled 
to sell their labour power. 

Where capitalism already exists the division of 
society into opposed classes is predetermined by 
the economic laws of this system: the capitalists 
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are getling richer, while the working class is get- 
ting poorer. But the existence of property-owning 
capitalists and propertyless proletarians also com- 
prises the initial point of capitalist production. The 
creation of the historical prerequisites for capital- 
ism takes place in the form of a process which is 
called primitive accumulation of capital, because 
it precedes capitalist accumulation. 


How did the class of wage workers arise? 


Prior to the development of capitalism, in the 
feudal epoch, production was conducted by peasants 
and artisans. Agriculture was the main occupation and 
the land was the main means of production. Pea 
sants were attached to the land and exploited by the 
landowners. The simple implements—plough, sickle 
and a few head of cattle—were the property of the 
peasants. Feudalism was based on the exploitation 
of small producers which were personally dependent 
but had means of production, above all, the land 
which was inheritable tenure of the peasants. To 
become a wage worker the producer had first of 
all to be released of direct personal dependence. 
To fall into capitalist bondage he had to be re- 
leased of feudal bondage. 

Some economists usually mention only this as- 
pect of the matter. They are praising capitalism 
because it destroyed serfdom and proclaimed the 
bourgeois system a kingdom of freedom and _ jus- 
tice. But they deliberately close their eyes on the 
other aspect of the matter. 

A producer becomes a wage worker only when 
he is “released” of all requisites for production, 
when he is deprived of any opportunity to work 
independently. Capitalism presupposes depriving 
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the producer of the means of prvduction he had 
under feudalism. 

Deprivation of the direct producers of the 
means of production, and expropriation of the land 
from the peasants, comprised the basis of the en- 
tire process of primitive accumulation. During the 
disintegration of feudalism, serfdom was abolished 
in one country after another. But, together with 
the release of the peasants from feudal dependence, 
another, no less important “release” took place: 
the peasants were “released” from the land on 
which they lived and tilled. Only a part of the 
land which gave them their livelihood under the 
landowners was left to the peasants (and mostly for 
redemption). The“surplus” hands left the coun- 
tryside and made up the army of wage workers 
which became available to the capitalists, 

Such is the general course of the process which 
provided free hands for incipient capitalism. In dif- 
ferent countries is proceeded in different ways. 
But its main direction and content were the same 
everywhere. 

The same methods of coercion and plunder 
which reduced the peasants to landiess and home- 
less proletarians led to the concentration of im- 
mense landed property in the hands of a small 
group of people. 


How did capital originate? 


But this was insufficient for the development 
of capitalist production. What was needed was the 
accumulation of great wealth in the hands of a 
few in the form of money which, through exchange, 
could be turned into any means and conditions 
of production. 
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The accumulation of great wealth in the hands 
of a few received a tremendous impetus in the 
epoch of the great geographical discoveries (15th- 
16th centuries). No sooner had America been dis- 
covered than fortune-hunters swarmed there. Their 
influx increased especially after gold and _ silver 
had been found in America. European states sent 
expeditions which laid to waste and looted thriv- 
ing countries whose sole misfortune was that their 
Jand contained precicus metals, 

Unequal colonial trade was one of the prime chan- 
nels for the primitive accumulation of capital. The 
Dutch, British and French organised special East 
India companies for trading with India which was 
rich at that time. These companies enjoyed the 
support of their governments and they were given 
a monopoly of trade in colonial gocds. 

Plunder of the rich overseas countries was one 
of the biggest sources of primitive accumulation 
of capital in Europe, England above all. The Brit- 
ish and then French bourgeoisie for centuries 
amassed incalculable wealth by the shameless plun- 
der of foreign lands and rapine in the colonies. 
Everywhere the state helped concentrate great 
fortunes in the hands of a few. 


What part does the analysis of a commodity play 
in the study of capitalism? 


Capitalism which came into being as early as 
the 14th century began to develop rapidly at the 
threshold of the 19th century. 

In capitalist society the bulk of goods is produced 
for sale. A product manufactured not for direct 
consumption but for exchange. for sale on the mar- 
ket, is called a commodity in political economy. 
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Production for Uhe purpose of exchange, of sale. 
is called commodity production in contrast to na- 
tural production in which the products of labour 
are consumed in the same economy in which they 
are made. 

Science, having before it an intricate picture 
of social life, first of all singles out the simplest 
relations. 

In capitalist society the simplest relation is the 
exchange of commodities. That is why economic 
science begins the study of capitalism from an 
analysis of a commodity. This analysis reveals in 
this simplest phenomenon, in this “cell” of the 
capitalist mode of production, the embryos of all 
the contradictions of capitalist society, and subse- 
quently traces the development of this society and 
its contradictions from beginning to end. 


What are the conditions for the emergence of 
commodity production? 


Commodity production emerges and develops on 
the basis of the division of labour in society. But 
such division of labour also existed prior to the 
appearance of commodity production. The social 
division of labour was developed in many primitive 
communities. Each community had artisans: smiths, 
potters, flour-millers, etc. These artisans served the 
needs of the community. For this the community 
maintained them and supplied them with farm pro- 
duce. 

Another very important requisite is needed, in 
addition to the division of labour, for a natural econ- 
omy to become a commodity economy. This is pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production. When 
an artisan ceases to be a member of the community 
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and becomes the private owner of his means of pro- 
duction, he sells the products of his labour. 

Consequently, the requisites for the emergence of 
commodity production are: (1) social division of 
labour .and, (2) private ownership of the means of 
production. 


What properties does a commodity possess? 


To be a commodity a product of labour must 
first of all satisfy some human want. This makes 
a product of labour useful. This property of every 
product of labour turns it into a use value. 

The use value of meat cr milk consists in that 
these products of labour serve people to satisfy 
their need in food. The use value of a dress, an 
overcoat or shoes consists in that they satisfy the 
needs of people in clothing and footwear. Many 
things which are not a product of human labour 
have a use value, for example, water from a 
spring, fruit of wild-growing trees. 

Products of labour satisfy definite human 
wants both in natural and commodity economies. 
The grain which the peasant produces for his 
own consumption sutisfies his need in food. It is 
a use value. But, becoming a commodity, grain 
acquires another important property: it can be 
exchanged for any other commodity. A commodity 
is, first, a thing satisfying some human want and, 
second, a thing exchanged for another thing. 

Commodities are exchanged in a definite quan- 
titative proportion. A bag of flour, let us say, is 
exchanged for a pair of shoes. The ability of a 
commodity to be exchanged in a definite quantita- 
tive proportion for another commodity is called 
its exchange value (or simply value). This is a 
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new property acquired by a product of labour 
when it becomes a commodity. Consequently, a 
commodity possesses two properties. use value 
and value. 

Exchange value (or simply value) is first of all 
the proportion in which a definite quantity of use 
values of one kind is exchanged for a definite 
quantity of another kind. The quantitative propor- 
tion in which goods are exchanged may seem ac- 
cidental at first glance. Indeed, they undergo 
frequent vacillations, at times quite considerable. 

But these changes fluctuate within a certain 
average level: for all price vacillations a ton of 
copper remains more expensive than a ton of iron, 
and cheaper than a ton of silver and especially 
gold; a bushel of wheat is more expensive than 
a bushel of rye, etc. 

Let us see what determines the quantitative 


proportion in which some goods are exchanged 
for others. 


What is the common property of different com- 
modities? 


To compare the most diverse things it is neces- 
sary that they have something in common. Every 
quantitative comparison presupposes a_ certain 
common quality, a common property of the com- 
pared things. Moreover. it is necessary that this 
common property could be measured. 

We say, for example, that this rock is equal 
in weight to two bags of flour. The stone and the 
bags have something in common, namely, weight. 
It is this that makes it possible to compare such 
different things as bags of flour and a rock. The 
weight of both has been measured and it has 
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been established that the rock weighs as much 
as two bags of flour. 

But if, say a bushel of grain is exchanged for 
ten horseshoes, it means that these two com- 
modities also have something in common. What 
common property of these two different com- 
modities makes it possible to compare them? 

This property is neither weight nor volume nor 
hardness: a bushel of grain and ten horseshoes 
have a different weight, volume and other plysi- 
cal properties. Nor is this the usefulness of the 
two commodities because their use is entirely dif- 
ferent. The commodities with entirely different 
use values have only one common property, name- 
ly, they represent products of labour. 

Indeed, both commodities have been produced 
by human labour. It is this that comprises their 
common property. This property can be meas- 
ured: labour is measured by the amount of time 
spent in producing the given commodity. 

The amount of labour expended in producing 
commodities determines the proportions in which 
some goods are exchanged for others. 


What is the basis of value? 


The labour expended in the production of 
goods underlies the exchange relations. This is 
confirmed by generally known facts. Many com- 
modities which were expensive in the past became 
much cheaper after the development of technology 
reduced the quantity of labour necessary for their 
production. For example, 50 years ago aluminium 
was tens of times more expensive than silver, while 
today it is much cheaper than silver. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the development of elec- 
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trical engineering has made it possible to produce 
aluminium with considerably less labour. 

As long as exchange remained a comparatively 
rare phenomenon, products were exchanged in 
chance proportions. The situation changed when 
a considerable part of the products began to be 
exchanged. Proportions were more frequently 
established in which the exchange of goods con- 
formed to the quantity of labour expended in 
their manufacture. 

Not so long ago, many countries had few large 
factories and the majority of the population con- 
sisted of small commodity producers. In these 
conditions, when a peasant exchanged grain for 
horseshoes, he knew what labour the smith ex- 
pended in their production. The peasant gave for 
horseshoes a quantity of grain which contained 
approximately as much labour as was expended 
in making the horseshoes. 

For his part the village smith and also the 
urban artisan knew well the conditions of peasant 
farming: most often he himself had a plot of land, 
a garden and livestock. Thus, the labour expended 
in the production of commodities was the only 
possible basis during the exchange. 

The labour embodied in a commodity forms 
the value of this commodity. The exchange of 
commodities according to value, that is, according 
to the quantity of labour expended in their manu- 
facture, is an economic law of commodity produc- 
tion. 


What is anarchy of capitalist production? 


Under capitalism the law of value, as other 
economic laws, operates as a spontaneous force. 
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It is effected through competition, the fiercest 
struggle of all against all. 

Anarchy of production prevails in a society 
consisting of independent commodity producers. 
Anarchy literally means absence of authority, 
absence of power. Anarchy of production implies 
the absence of planning in production which 
is dispersed among individual commodily pro- 
ducers. 

The individual commodity producer does not 
and cannot get from society direct instructions 
what commodities and in what quantities should 
be produced. Whether his commodity will be sold 
and at what price, whether there is a demand 
for it, or not--all this the producer learns only 
after the commodity has been produced and 
brought to the market. 

Competition on the market results in constant 
fluctuations of the prices of commodities and in 
endless deviation of the prices of commodities 
from their value. If the price of shoes drops be- 
low their value, this means that more shoes have 
been produced than can be sold. The drop of 
prices will force some of the shoemakers to move 
from this branch of production to others. As a 
result, the quantity of shoes on the market will 
decline. If the price of shoes rises above their 
value, the advantageous conditions of the market 
will attract new shoemakers and after a certain 
time the supply of shoes on the market will in- 
crease. 

Consequently, the deviation of prices of com- 
modities from their value is not a result of some 
defect in the operation of the law of value. On 
the contrary, constant fluctuation of prices around 
value is the only possible way for the law of 
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value fo operate in an economy in which private 
property dominates. Production is in the hands of 
scattered commodily producers who exchange 
their commodities. It is in this way, amidst endless 
fluctuations, that social labour between branches 
of production is distributed. 

With the general spread of commodity produc- 
{ion under capitalism, production is no longer in 
the hands of small producers but of capitalists. 
Their factories employ hundreds and thousands of 
workers and turn out veritable mountains of the 
most diverse commodities. These commodities are 
often sold in the remotest corners of the world. 
In these conditions the anarchy of production is 
manifested to the full. It is.inseparable from capi- 
talism, making itself felt with an especially destruc- 
tive force at times of crises. 


Why does money grow? 


In the early period of capitalism Dr. Richard 
Price, an English theologian and economist, made 
the following calculation: if a penny had been 
deposited at compound interest in the first year 
A.D., by the beginning of the capitalist era it 
would have turned into a solid sphere of gold 
many times the size of the Earth. 

This fanciful calculation is very interesting. It 
strikingly reveals the concepts which arose on the 
soil of capitalist exploitation. In capitalist society 
unearned income is received not only by the 
owner of a factory or a trading establishment. In- 
creasingly more people receive huge incomes with- 
out lifting a finger, solely because they own big 
capital, large sums of money. 

The owners of money capital lend their money 
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which draws an interest and thus increases. How 
does money grow? After all, money is not some 
kind of a plant which grows under the rays of 
the sun. 

Indeed, the growth of money has nothing in 
common with the usual growth in nature. Money 
can increase only in a definite social system which 
enables the capitalist to appropriate the unpaid 
labour of the worker. 


What is capital? 


A bourgeois economist has given the following 
answer to this question. 

“In the first stone a savage throws at the beast 
he pursues, in the first stick he takes to reach 
fruit he cannot pick with his hands we see the 
appropriation of one object with the purpose of 
acquiring another and thus we open the beginning 
of capital.” 

This explanation of capital is a great advantage 
to the capitalists; it is designed to make people 
think that capital has always existed and_ will 
always exist. 

Indeed, if every means of labour is capital, it 
is evident that people cannot live without capital: 
means of labour have always been and will be 
needed. In this case even a monkey which cracks 
a coconut with a stone will be a capitalist. 

But this explanation is absolutely false. A stone 
and a_ stick serve as means of labour, but by 
themselves they do not serve as a means for the 
exploitation of man by man. 

Indeed, capital is not a thing but a definite 
social relation of production. It is the social re- 
lation between the class which owns the means of 
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productoin and the class deprived of these means 
and therefore compelicd to submit to exploitation. 
This is the relation between classes associated 
with things: the capitalists own all the means of 
production, while the working class is deprived of 
them. Things—-buildings, machinery, raw materi- 
als, finished goods—are not capital by themselves. 
But a definite social system in which these things 
are the monopoly possession of the capitalists 
turns the means of production into means of ex- 
ploitation, that is, capital. 

In capitalist society means of production are 
commodities. As commodities they have value, they 
are sold and bought for money. That is why cap- 
ital can be defined as value which by exploiting 
wage labour brings surplus value. 

Capitalism is based on the fact that the means 
of production are the private property of a few 
people-—the capitalists and the landowners. On 
the other hand, the majority of the people are 
deprived of the means of production and arc 
compelled to hire themselves to the owners of the 
factories, mines and the land. 

Capitalist countries also have small owners, 
peasants and arlisans who work with the help of 
simple instruments of labour. But the small pro- 
ducers are unable to compete with the big owners 
and are subjected almost to the same oppression 
of the big capitalists and the landowners as wage 
workers. 

In capitalist society man enccunters the domi- 
nation of private property at every step through- 
out his life, from the cradle to the grave. 

A factory or office worker lives in a house 
which belongs to a private landlord. He works in 
a factory or office which is owned by an individu- 
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al capitalist or a company of capitalists. Ile buys 
food, clothing and all other consumer goods from 
private tradesmen. He travels by tram, railway, 
or bus which belong to capitalist firms. 

Cinemas and theatres, concert-halls and_ stadi 
ums are privately owned. The publication of most 
newspapers, magazines and books as well as radio 
and TV are also concentrated in private hands. 
The services of a doctor and hospitals and medi- 
cines are also objects of private business. 

If a factory or office worker has small savings 
he is compelled to entrust them to an insurance 
company or savings bank headed by big capitalists 
or their agents. And, lastly, a private undertaker 
takes care of his funeral. 

If the capitalists were able to make the air 
their property and sell and buy it, they would 
have done so long ago. Man needs land like air. 
Houses, factories and railways are built on the 
land. Cultivation of the land provides foodstuffs 
and other means of livelihood. But under capital- 
ism the land is privately owned, most of it is con- 
centrated in the hands of a small group of Jand- 
owners and capitalists. 


Why does jabour power become a commodity? 


Hiring workers, the capitalist buys a definite 
commodity, the only commodity which the work- 
er has and can sell. This commodity is labour 
power. 

Man possesses labour power in any social 
system. But it is only under capitalism that la- 
bour power becomes a commodily, that is, an 
object of sale and purchase. Capitalism is com- 
modity production at the highest stage of its de- 
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velopment when labour power too becomes a com- 
modity. 

For labour power to become a commodity de- 
finite conditions are needed: there must be a class 
of people deprived of the means of production and 
a class owning these means. These conditions are 
created with the birth of capitalism and are de- 
stroyed with its abolition. 

Under capitalism labour power is the sole 
possession of the workers. But where can labour 
power be applied when all the means of produc- 
tion belong to the capitalists? The only way left 
to the workers is to sell their labour power to 
the capitalists. 


What is the value of labour power as a com- 
modity? 


When a worker is hired by a capitalist enter- 
prise he sells his labour power not for ever, but 
for a definite period—a day, a week, a month. He 
gets for this a daily, weekly or monthly wage. 

Like every commodity labour power has a cer- 
tain value. We already know that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the quantity of the 
socially necessary labour for its production. What 
is the value of the commodity the worker sells, 
of Jabour power? 

A man is able to work only if he maintains 
his existence: eats, dresses, has a roof over his 
head, that is, satisfies his vital needs. The satisfac- 
tion of the worker’s vital needs is necessary to 
maintain his labour power in such a state that it 
can be applied. 

But all the things which serve to satisfy human 
wants—bread, meat, clothing, shelter, etc.—are 
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commodities under capitalism. A definite quanti- 
ty of labour has been invested in their production 
which is embodied in the value of these commodi- 
lies. 

Consequently, the value of labour power as a 
commodity is equal to the value of the commodi- 
ties the worker needs to maintain his existence and 
restore his ability to work. In other words, the 
value of labour power is the value of the means 
of subsistence needed to maintain the life of its 
owner. 

Capital needs a continuous influx of labour 
power. It, needs both untrained and also skilled 
workers able to operate intricate machines. That 
is why the value of labour power also includes 
certain outlays on the training of the younger 
generation of the working class. 

Capitalism ensures a comparalively high level of 
labour productivity. At this level the daily labour 
of the worker yields considerably more products 
than is necessary for his subsistence. That is why 
the value produced by the labour of the worker 
and the value of his labour power are two differ- 
ent magnitudes. The first is considerably greater 
than the second. 

The difference between these two values is a 
necessary requisite for the exploitation of labour 
by capital, because the difference between the 
value of labour power and the value produced by 
the labour of the worker is completely appropriat- 
ed by the capitalist. 


What is surplus value? 


The labour which the worker expends at the 
capitalist enterprise is divided into two parts. In 
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the course of one part of the working day, the 
worker produces value equivalent to the value of 
his labour power. This is the necessary labour. In 
the other part of the working day, the worker 
produces surplus value which is appropriated 
gratis by the capitalists. This is surplus labour. 


The value created by the surplus labour of 
the worker is surplus value. Surplus value is the 
result of the unpaid labour of the worker. Surplus 
value created by the unpaid labour of wage work- 
ers is the source of all unearned incomes in so0- 
ciety. 


In what way is capitalist exploitation different 
from earlier forms of exploitation? 


The bourgeois system differs from the previous 
types of exploiting society only by the form in 
which surplus labour is extracted from the mass 
of direct producers. 


In slave socicty the direct producer himself 
was the property of the exploiter, alongside all 
the means of production. Here exploitation appeared 
in the most brazen and undisguised form. 
Both the means of production and the working 
people, the slaves. were the complete. undivided 
property of the slave-owner. 

Three different kinds of tools were differentiat- 
ed in slave-owning Rome: (1) mute tools —these 
included all kinds of implements, (2) semi-vocal 
tools—these implied livestock, and (3) vocal 
tools—so were the slaves called. In the eyes of 
slave society the slave differed from the axe or 
the bullock only by possessing the power of 
speech. In all other respects he was the same prop- 
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erty of his master, as the livestock or instruments 
of labour. 

To representatives of the ruling class, slavery 
seemed the absolutely natural feundation of any 
human society. Aristotle, the great thinker of anti- 
quity, expressing the views of the slave-owning 
class. wrote: 

“Be that as it may, it is absolutely clear that 
some people by nature are free, while others are 
slaves, and it is useful and just for them to be 
slaves.” 


Similarly, today the frank proponents of capi- 
talism claim that some people by nature should 
own incalculable wealth, while others should work 
for them, and that it is useful and just for the 
workers to be exploited. 


Under teudalism, the serf owned primitive soil- 
tilling implements, but the main requisite of pro- 
duction, the land, was owned by the landowner 
to whom the peasant was personally bound. 


The feudal system was based on the exploita- 
tion of the peasants by the landowners. The land- 
owners appropriated the surplus labour of the 
peasants or the product of this labour. 

The bourgeoisie, after winning power from the 
feudals, made a compromise with its former 
enemies. In most countries it left intact the own- 
ership of land by the landlords. The exploitation 
of the peasants by the landowners remained, it 
only assumed different forms. 


Particularly many survivals of feudalism have 
been preserved in the economically backward 
countries. In colonies and semi-colonies the oppres- 
sion of feudal survivals is added to capitalist op- 
pression. The colonialists are finding a mainstay 
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in the feudal elements and, in their turn, are ren- 
dering them every support. 

Capitalism is based on the exploitation of wage 
workers. Formally, wage workers are “free”, but 
they possess neither means of production which 
are the monopoly property of the capitalist class 
nor means of livelihood. It is for this reason that 
wage workers are forced to toil for the capitalists. 
The power over people here is exercised through 
power over things: exploitation here appears in a 
concealed and camouflaged way. 

Under slavery and feudalism the appropriation 
of surplus labour was placed within definite 
bounds. The slave owner or feudal lord extracted 
from the slaves or serfs he exploited as much 
labour as was needed for satisfying his needs and 
whims. 

Capitalist, however, is converting the surplus 
labour of the workers into cash. Money can again 
be put into circulation as additional capital which 
brings new surplus value. 

That is why under capitalism, the craving for 
surplus labour is boundless. Capitalists stop short 
of nothing to intensify the exploitation of their 
wage slaves. Capitalism displays truly limitless 
greed for surplus labour. 

A 19th-century trade union leader vividly de- 
scribed the insatiable greed for profit inherent in 
the very nature of capital: 

“Capital is said... to fly turbulence and strife, 
and to be timid, which is very true, but this is 
very incompletely stating the question. Capital es- 
chews no profit, or very small profit, just as Nature 
was formerly said to abhor a vacuum. With adequate 
profit, capital is very bold. A certain 10 per cent, 
will ensyre jts employment anywhere; 20 per cent, 
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certain will produce eagerness; 50 per cent, posi- 
tive audacity; 100 per cent will make it ready to 
trample all human laws; 300 per cent, and there 
is not a crime at which it will scruple, nor a risk 
it will not run even to the chance of ils owner 
being hanged.” (Capital, Vol. I, footnote to 
p. 760.) 


How capitalist exploitation is disguised? 


In capitalist society wage labour in its very 
essence is wage slavery. While the Roman slave 
was chained by shackles to his workplace. the wage 
worker is bound to the owner of the means of 
production by the threads of poverty and the fear 
of death from starvation. The threat of being dis- 
missed takes the place of the overseer’s lash. The 
inexorable laws of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion solidly harness the worker to the chariot of 
capital. 

But capitalist exploitation is camouflaged by il- 
lusions engendered by its basic features, its differ- 
ences from previous forms of exploitation. The 
bourgeoisie is artfully utilising the illusions created 
by the form of wage labour to make the workers 
toil with such an exertion of their physical and 
spiritual forces which is inconceivable under slav- 
ery and feudalism. Capitalism has invented many 
cunning methods and systems like “profit sharing”, 
“social partnership,” etc., which camouflage the 
slavery of wage labour. The advocates of capital- 
ism assert that it has changed its nature and es+ 
sence, that “democratisation of capital” has taken 
place and a “welfare state’ has been established. 

In reality the essence of the exploitation of la- 
bour by capital has remained unchanged, although 
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many things have changed in the world, the cap- 
italist countries included. The persistent selfless 
struggle of the working class for its vital interests 
has not been in vain. Now and again capital has 
to make concessions. In the highly developed cap- 
italist countries the working day is no longer 
12 hours, as was the case 100 years ago, but much 
shorter, in most of them 8 hours. 

But despite all the concessions wrested by the 
working class from the bourgeoisie, the essence of 
the capitalist system has not altered. This system 
is based on the exploitation of labour by capital. 
The abyss separating labour and capital, far from 
disappearing, has grown deeper. The development 
of capitalism leads to the enrichment of small 
groups of the bourgeoisie, while the overwhelming 
majority of the population is being proletarianised, 
that is, turned into propertyless people who live 
by the sale of their labour power. 


What is the significance of the theory of surplus 
value? 


The essence of the exploitation of labour by 
capital has been revealed by Marxism. The theory 
of surplus value created by Marx has disclosed the 
secret of capitalist exploitation. 

The discovery of surplus value has exposed 
bourgeois society as a huge institution for the ex- 
ploitation of the overwhelming majority of the 
people by an_ insignificant, constantly shrinking 
minority. This struck a mortal blow at the decep- 
tive illusions and hypocritical phrases about the 
harmony of interests under capitalism, which are 
being spread nowadays by the servitors of the 
exploiting classes. Marx demonstrated that the bour- 
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geois system is a system of wage slavery which 
replaced by means of economic bondage the pre- 
vious forms of personal dependence: slavery and 
serfdom. 

The theory of surplus value enables the working 
class and all the other toiling people in capitalist 
countries to see the real causes of their enslave- 
ment, poverty and privation. It shows that the 
impoverishment and oppression of the working 
class and all other working people depends not 
on accidental causes, not on the arbitrary actions 
of individual capitalists, but on the entire system 
of capitalism, on capitalist production relations. 

The theory of surplus value reveais the entire 
depth and irreconciliability of the class antagonism 
between the working class and the bourgeoisic 
and proves the inevitability of the increasing ag- 
gravation of this antagonism which underlies the 
sum-total of contradictions of capitalism. The in- 
soluble contradiction of capitalism is that simul- 
taneously with extending the power of man over 
nature there increases the insecure existence of 
the working people and their greater destitution. 
The course of historical development impcratively 
demands that this contradiction be resolved through 
the replacement of capitalism by socialism. 


What role do machines play under capitalism? 


In its quest for profit, capital has made a 
thorough revolution in the entire system of social 
production. In place of small-scale production based 
on hand labour it created large-scale machine- 
based industry. Factorics began to grow at an 
unparalleled pace ousting the small producers. It 
was thanks to machines that capitalism spread 
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throughout the world. Machines reduce the part of 
the working day which the worker labours for 
himself and lengthen the other part of the working 
day in the course of which he produces surplus 
value for the capitalists, 

Alt the early stage of capitalism’s development, 
the workers fiercely resisted the introduction of 
machines. The machine robbed masses of manual 
workers of their means of subsistance and doomed 
them to death from starvation. The first spontaneous 
protests of the workers were expressed in a desire to 
destroy the machines. A wide movement of “ma- 
chine wreckers” (Luddites) arose in Britain early 
in the 19th century when machines appeared on 
a large scale for the first time. Such movements 
subsequently flared up in other countries where the 
development of capitalist machine-based industry 
brought ruin and poverty to the working masses. 

These naive protests of disinherited people driv- 
en to despair could not stem the triumphal march 
of machine-based industry. When workers went 
over from scattered spontaneous protests to con- 
scious struggle for their vital interests, they realised 
that it was not machines as such that were the 
enemies of the working class, but the capitalist 
way of applying them. The disastrous consequences 
for the working class follow not from the machines 
themselves, but from their capitalist use. 


What contradictions are engendered by the capital- 
ist use of machines? 


A machine as such reduces and saves labour. 
But under capitalism it becomes a means of length- 
ening the working day. It makes redundant 
hundreds of thousands of workers who are thrown 
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out on the street. Neither special training nor the 
great physical exertion, required in manual labour, 
are often needed for operating a machine. When 
introducing machines, the capitalists extensively 
drew into industry the wives and children of the 
workers, with women’s and child labour being 
paid lower than men’s labour. Machines became a 
means for the growing enslavement and increasing 
exploitation of wage labour by capital. 

A machine as such eases labour. But under 
capitalism it raises to an unprecedented extent the 
intensity of labour which adversely affects the work- 
er, wearing him out and reducing his ability to 
work and his life. 

A machine itself is a loyal assistant of man in 
his struggle against nature. But under capitalism 
it becomes a tool of the exploiters in their struggle 
against the exploited. With the help of machines 
the capitalists increase the exploitation of the 
workers and seek to break down their resistance to 
mounting exploitation. 

By increasing the productivity of labour, the 
machine augments society’s wealth. But under cap- 
italism all the fruits of higher labour productivity 
are appropriated by the capitalists, while the 
workers remain disinherited and insecure. 

The machine opens up an immense field for the 
application of science in production, for making 
labour more creative in character. But under cap- 
italism the worker is turned into an appendage 
of the machine. Formerly in the case of manual 
labour much depended on the training, skill and 
ingenuity of the worker. The introduction of ma- 
chines enabled the capitalists to easily replace one 
worker by another. The design of machines and 
their improvement is a matter solely for engineers 
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and technicians while the workers merely have 
to perform certain operation involving physical 
work. 

The application of machines under capitalism 
is thus associated with deep and acute contradic- 
tions. These contradictions are insoluble as long 
as the capitalist system exists. As they become 
aware of their position in bourgeois society, the 
workers learn to understand the contradictions 
inherent in the capitalist use of machines. They 
see that capitalism has given rise to machine-based 
industry and at the same time capitalism precludes 
the employment of technical progress in the in- 
terests of the working masses, in the interests of 
all society. 


Is the struggle against capitalism a struggle 
against technological progress? 


The votaries of the bourgeois system do not 
conceive any other method of using machines ex- 
cept the capitalist one. They brand anyone who 
reveals the contradiction in the capitalist use of 
machines an enemy of social progress. Exposing 
this nonsense Marx remarked that in their argum- 
ents they resemble a cut-throat from Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist. He delivered the following specch 
in court: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, no doubt the throat 
of this commercial traveller has been cut. But 
that is not my fault, iteis the fault of the knife. 
Must we, for such a temporary inconvenience, abo}- 
ish the use of the knife? Only consider! Where 
would agriculture and trade be without the knife? 
Is it not as salutary in surgery, as it is knowing 
in anatomy? And in addition a willing help at the 
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festive board? If you abolish the knife—you hurl 
us back into the depths of barbarism.” 

The advocates of capitalism follow the same 
logic when they say about the calamities caused 
by the capitalist machine-based industry: ‘Must 
we for the sake of ‘temporary inconveniences’ 
abolish the use of machines?” 

But class-conscious workers fighting for their 
rights and interests, far from demanding a renun- 
ciation of technological progress, on the contrary, 
are its real champions. They understand that it 
is not the machines they must fight against. Such 
struggle is both aimless and reactionary because 
it is impossible to revert history from machine- 
based production to manual labour. They are 
fighting against capitalist exploitation which hands 
over all the fruits of technological progress to the 
non-working classes, condemning the producers 
of society’s wealth, the working masses, to a miser- 
able existence. 

When the workers become _ class-conscious 
fighters for socialism they fully realise that the 
development of technology and the growth of 
large-scale machine-based industry plays a prime 
part in preparing the conditions for the replacement 
of capitalism by a new, higher, socialist system. 


Why are economic crises inevitable under 
capitalism? 


Capitalism is a social system in which anarchy, 
that is, planless production prevails. Capital organ- 
ises the labour of hundreds and thousands of 
workers within each enterprise. But the arbitrary 
tule of private property prevails in social produc- 
tion as a whole, lack of planning and chaos are 
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growing and becoming stronger. All capitalists 
are out to make big profits and for this reason 
there is fierce struggle between them. In this com- 
petitive struggle each one tries to grab as much 
as possible, to squeeze, and if possible, to crush 
his rivals. Here like in a pack of wolves, only the 
stronger which can down the weaker and thereby 
secure their domination, survive. The anarchy of 
production is a law of capitalism. 

Morcover, a gap between two prime conditions 
of production is characteristic of capitalism: be- 
tween the means of production concentrated in the 
hands of the capitalists and the workers deprived 
of everything except their labour power. This gap 
is strikingly manifested during overproduction cri- 
sis when a vicious circle is created. On the one 
hand there is a surplus of the means of production 
and goods, on the other, a surplus of labour pow- 
er, a mass of unemployed who have no means 
for buying goods. 

The anarchy of capitalist production and the 
exploitation of labour by capital make economic 
overproduction crises inevitable which periodically 
hit capitalist countries. 


What are the causes of overproduction? 


The following conversation is given in a book 
describing the life of coal miners in Britain. A 
miner’s son asks his mother: 

“Why aren’t you firing the stove? It’s so cold.” 

“Because we have no coal,” the mother replies. 
“Your father is out of job and we have no money 
to buy coal.” 

“Why is he out of job?” 

“Because there is too much coal.” 
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A miner’s family freezes because “too much” 
coal has been produced. During a crisis millions 
of working people, including peasants, are starving 
because “too much” grain has been produced. 
A country has more than enough of the means of 
production, consumer goods and manpower, but 
factories are closed down and locomotives stand 
idle, grain is rotting in the fields and the ware- 
houses are bursting with goods, while workers have 
no jobs and their families are suffering. Such is 
the picture of a capitalist crisis. 

Overproduction crises are inevitable under cap- 
italism. In their quest for profits the capitalists 
greatly expand the output of different goods. But 
the limitless expansion of production, conducted 
without a plan, without account of the real require- 
ments of the market, cannot continue for long 
and a moment inevitably arrives when it is impossible 
to sell the commodities because “too many” of 
them have been produced. 

But have actually “too much” coal, grain or 
clothing been produced, “too many homes” been 
built, and so on? Of course, not. During a crisis 
the need for bread, coal and clothing is tremendous, 
perhaps it is even greater than before the crisis. 
But the effective demand of the majority of the 
population is very small owing to the drop in the 
income of the people. They are forced to deny 
themselves food because their pockets are emtpy. 
They need fuel badly but cannot buy it, they have 
no money. They have nothing to wear, but cannot 
afford to buy new clothes. 

This means that too many commodities have 
been produced, not as compared with the actual 
needs of the overwhelming majority of the people, 
but as compared with their purchasing power. Cap- 
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italism does not care in the least for satisfying 
the needs of the people. The capitalists are interest- 
ed in something else: to sell the commodities pro- 
duced at a price bringing them a sufficiently high 
profit. But it is this possibility that is lacking 
during a crisis. The tremendous discrepancy be- 
tween the huge quantity of commodities produced 
and the effective demand of the population—this 
is the direct cause of economic crises under cap- 
italism. 


What harm is caused by crises? 


During a crisis the working people are unable 
to satisfy their most immediate needs. At the 
same time the capitalists destroy a considerable 
part of the produced commodities to maintain 
high prices. Huge masses of useful goods which 
cannot be sold owing to the low purchasing power 
of the population, are burned, thrown into the sea, 
rot at warehouses or turned into rubbish. 

During the 1929--1933 crisis in the United 
States, wheat and maize was used for fuel instead 
of coal, millions of pigs were destroyed and a big 
part of the cotton crop was left in the fields un- 
picked; in Brazil millions of bags of coffee were 
dumped into the sea. In Denmark herds of cows 
were exterminated; in France and Italy thousands of 
tons of fruit were destroyed. Crisis cause huge devas- 
tation in the economy and bring to naught the 
fruits of the arduous toil of millions of people. 

Society's productive forces are senselessly de- 
stroyed during crises; machines stand idle and rust, 
factory buildings become decrepit, millions of peo- 
ple are doomed to prolonged unemployment. It is 
estimated that the wealth lost during the four years 
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of the 19291933 crisis was no less than during 
the four years of the 1914—1918 world war. 

An American newspaper published the following 
calculation: in 1934 alone, the year which followed 
the exceedingly grave and devastating crisis of 
1929-1933, as many as 2.4 million people died of 
starvation in the capitalist countries. In the same 
year more than 1,000,000 carloads of grain, 
267,000 carloads of coffee, 258,000 tons of sugar, 
25,000 tons of rice, 25,000 tons of meat, and large 
quantities of other products were destroyed. 

Bourgeois economists are trying to conceal the 
real nature and causes of crises. In an attempt to 
hide the inevitability of crises under capitalism, 
they claim that crises are a result of some or other 
accidental causes which supposedly could be elim- 
inated under the capitalist system. They declare 
that the ultimate cause of crises is either an ac- 
cidental disturbance of proportionality between 
branches of the economy or “under-consumption”, 
and offer such means as arms race and war as a 
remedy against crises. 

In reality both disproportionality in production 
and “under-consumption” are not accidental under 
capitalism, but inevitable manifestations of the 
deep-seated vices of the capitalist system. 

During intervals between crises advocates of the 
bourgeoisie usually make widely publicised state- 
ments that an end has been put to crises, and that 
capitalism has entered the road of crisis-free de- 
velopment. But life inevitably blasts to pieces such 
declarations, as well as all quack remedies for 
ridding capitalism of crises. 


MONOPOLY STAGE OF 
CAPITALISM—IMPERIALISM 


How did the transition to imperialism proceed? 


A process of transition from pre-monopoly ca- 
pitalism to monopoly capitalism, imperialism, began 
during the last third of the 19th century. Imperial- 
ism is the highest and last stage of capitalism. 
It was fully shaped on the threshold of the 20th 
century. 

The transition from the old, pre-monopoly cap- 
italism to imperialism occurred as a result of the 
operation of the economic laws of the capitalist 
system. In the course of competition large enter- 
prises increasingly ousted small establishments, ruin- 
ing not only artisans but also small capitalists. 
The greater part of industrial production was in- 
creasingly concentrated at a few large and biggest 
enterprises. Thousands, sometimes tens of thou- 
sands of workers are employed at such enterprises. 
These huge factories making up one or two per 
cent of the total number of establishments in each 
industrially developed capitalist country employ 
the greater part of the labour force and produce 
the bulk of the goods. The numerous small and 
medium-size enterprises can stand no comparison 
with these mammoth plants. 
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Production and capital are thus tremendously 
concentrated. When concentration of production 
reaches a high degree it leads to the rise and spread 
of monopolies. 

As long as production in each industry is scat- 
tered among hundreds and thousands of independ. 
ent small and medium-sized enterprises, the tran- 
sition to monopoly is difficult. The situation changes 
with the concentration of production. When as 
a result of concentration tens of gigantic enter- 
prises remain in a definite industry it is incom- 
parably easier for them to reach agreement than 
for hundreds of medium-sized or thousands of 
small establishments. Moreover, it is the large scale 
of the enterprises that impels their owners to reach 
agreement for the joint exploitation of the market. 

The domination of the monopolies is the basic 
feature of imperialism which therefore is called 
monopoly capitalism. 


What is a monopoly? 


O. Henry, the well-known American writer, has 
a short story which in a jocular form illustrates 
the basis of every monopoly. Two swindlers found 
themselves in a small town cut off by floods from 
the rest of the world. In the evening they bought 
up all the three saloons in the town, carried all 
the liquor into one of them and closed down the 
other two. The next day the amazed town dwellers 
who wanted to get a drink to offset the effects 
of bad weather had to pay three times the price 
for a glass of whisky. 

This story well describes the main feature of 
a monopoly, which sets it apart from free compe- 
tition. While all the three saloons were in business, 
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there was free competition between them. It was 
this that prevented the saloon keepers from raising 
the price too high. Things became different when 
all the liquor was bought up by the swindlers. 
They acquired a monopoly of the given commodity 
and utilised it to jack up prices and obtain a huge 
profit. 

There are monopolies of different kinds and 
types. But a general definition embracing the most 
diverse forms of monopoly could be as follows: 
monopoly is a huge capitalist corporation or an 
association of such corporations, a collusion of cap- 
italists which, concentrating a great part of the 
production and sale of one or another commodity, 
limit competition and obtain monopoly-high profit 
by selling goods at monopoly prices. 

Monopolies of the most diverse forms exist in 
capitalist countries—from short-term agreements 
for the production and marketing of one commo- 
dity to gigantic unions which embrace different 
branches of the economy and the production of 
many commodities. However diverse the forms of 
monopolies, their aims are the same: to capture 
control of production and market and utilise it for 
the extraction of superprofits. 

The scale and weight of the monopolies and the 
part they play in the economy of the capitalist 
countries have tremendously risen in the course 
of a few decades. 


Are there any kings in the United States? 


This would seem an idle question since everyone 
knows that the United States is a republic and 
has never been a monarchy. And yet the United 
States has more kings than all the monarchies in 
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the world combined. It has oil and steel kings, 
aluminium, railway, automobiles, coal and newspa- 
per kings, banking dynasties and even pork and 
chewing gum kings. 

Monarchs consider themselves anointed by god. 
The American kings are anointed by a god of 
their own, capital. They wield more power and 
wealth than any crowned king in antiquity or 
modern times could dream of. 

The Rockefeller family consists of five brothers 
and an uncle. They are the richest men in the Uni- 
ted States and the entire capitalist world. The 
Rockefellers are oil kings. They own oil fields in 
the United States, Venezuela, Iran and Eastern 
Arabian countries. They are lords and masters in 
various mining corporations, banks, railways, insur- 
ance companies and very many other enterprises. 
The control of the Rockefellers extends to enter- 
prises with a total value exceeding 60,000 million 
dollars. 

The powerful house of Morgan is a rival of the 
Rockefellers. These are the steel kings. The pos- 
sessions of the Morgans extend to banks and in- 
surance companies, railways, public utilities and 
many other enterprises. The wealth controlled by 
the house of Morgan exceeds 65,000 million dollars. 

The Rockefellers and the Morgans are the big- 
gest financial groups in the United States. Together 
with six other large financial groups they control 
banking, industrial, insurance, railway and other 
establishments valued at more than 218,000 million 
dollars. This is more than one-fourth of the re- 
sources of all the corporations in the United States, 

The United States is rightly called “a country 
of trusts”. The biggest American monopolies ex- 
ploit tens and hundreds of thousands of workers 
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and control capital of many thousand million dol- 
lars. Their possessions extend to almost the entire 
capitalist world. For example, General Motors, 
one of the biggest American monopolies, owns 102 
factories in the United States and 33 abroad—in 
Britain, West Germany, France, Canada and Asian 
and African countries. The possessions of this auto- 
mobile trust are scattered in a score of capitalist coun- 
tries. Its factories employ about 500,000 workers. 

Another American monopoly, United Fruit Com 
pany, fully dominates the production and trans- 
portation of, and trade in, bananas and other fruits 
in Central and South American countries. It con- 
trols the hemp industry, the production of palm 
oil, sugar cane, cocoa and valuable woods in these 
countries. United Fruit owns nearly two million 
hectares of land in the United States and eight 
other American countries, more than 1,500 kilo- 
meters of railways, a fleet of 65 merchant ships, 
radio stations and telegraph lines. 

According to latest statistics, four of the biggest 
US companies in each industry have monopolised 
the production of railway wagons 100 per cent, 
passenger cars 98 per cent, sheet glass 98 per cent, 
turbines and generators 97 per cent, blister copper 
94 per cent, and electric bulbs 93 per cent. Eight 
of the biggest companies contro] 82 per cent of 
the production of iron and ferro-alloys, 91 per cent 
of the output of tyres and tubes and 99 per cent 
of cigarette production. 


What are the consequences of monopoly 
domination? 


Dominating entire branches of the economy, 
the monopolies are able to sell goods at inflated 
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prices. Monopoly prices greatly exceed the level 
of prices which corresponds to the socially neces- 
sary production outlays. Monopoly prices above all 
signify a sharp decrease in real wages. At the same 
time through monopoly prices the leading monopo- 
lies appropriate a part of the surplus value extract- 
ed from the workers in the non-monopolised in- 
dustries and enterprises. To consolidate their posi- 
tion the monopolies gain control of the sources 
of raw materials: coal, oil, iron ore and other 
minerals. They subordinate the market of agricul- 
tural raw materials and food by controlling the 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, cold sto- 
rages and transport facilities. The monopolies exact 
huge tribute from the small producers—farmers 
and artisans. The small producers who are forced 
to buy manufactured goods at high monopoly pri- 
ces, in their turn, have to sell their products at 
low prices to the monopolies. Ruining peasants and 
robbing urban consumers, the monopolies pocket 
the huge difference between the prices at which 
the peasant sells and the consumer buys farm pro- 
duce. 

The payment of exorbitant tribute to the mo- 
nopolists increases the want of wide sections of 
the population and worsens their living conditions. 
A drop of the purchasing power on the home mar- 
ket inevitably aggravates the struggle for foreign 
markets. 

The oppression of the monopolies is arousing 
sharp dissatisfaction among the people. That is 
why bourgeois economists in the pay of the mono- 
polies do everything to camouflage their domina- 
tion. To this end they at times try to deny the 
omnipotence of the monopolies by playing on 
words such as monopoly and oligopoly. Clinging 
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to the literal meaning of these words (monopoly 
means the domination of one, oligopoly the domina- 
tion of a few), the defenders of the monopolies 
picture the situation as though contemporary cap- 
italism is characterised not by monopoly but oli- 
gopoly. 

Moreover, they impute to the opponents of mo- 
nopolies the absurd idea that monopoly domination 
necessarily implies the concentration of each branch 
of the economy in only one company. Actually 
the omnipotence of monopolies does not preclude 
the existence of several large monopoly corpora- 
tions in any industry or sphere of economic activ- 
ity. 

The existence of several monopolies in each 
industry, far from precluding their domination, 
on the contrary makes it even more palpable be- 
cause the struggle between the monopoly octopuses 
graphically reveals their destructive nature. That 
is why attempts to juggle the word oligopoly in 
order to conceal the actual domination of the mo- 
nopolies fall short of the mark. 


What is finanee capital and the financial oligarchy? 


The oppression of the monopolies especially 
grows in view of the new role banks play under 
imperialism. Originally banks acted as intermedia- 
ries in making payments. As capitalism developed, 
the activities of banks were extended. They became 
merchants of capital: for a certain interest they 
borrowed capital from proprietors who for some 
reason were unable to use it at the moment and 
lent it for a higher interest rate to businessmen in 
need of it. Banks collected the money incomes and 
savings of all sections of the population and made 
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them available to the capitalists. 

A few of the biggest banks advanced to the 
fore, as in industry. These banks accumulated huge 
money resources. In each of the principal capitalist 
countries three, four or five big banks came to do- 
minate the entire banking system. The other banks 
were fully subordinated by these giants. The huge 
capital accumulated in the banks was invested in 
industry. This is how banks became co-owners of 
industrial enterprises and gained a say in their 
affairs. 

Giant banks became closely interlinked with 
monopoly associations in industry. As a rule, the 
same tycoons head big banks and industrial mo- 
nopolies. Banking and industrial capital merge and 
form finance capital. That is why imperialism is 
also called the epoch of finance capital. 

In each capitalist country the key positions of 
the entire economic life are concentrated in the 
hands of a few of the richest industrial monopo- 
lists and bankers. They dispose of tremendous cap- 
ital and lord it in the biggest industrial corpora- 
tions and banks. The huge profits created by the 
labour of millions of workers flow into their bot- 
tomless safes. And he who rules economic life, 
rules the entire country. The destinies of any cap- 
italist country are decided by a few of the big- 
gést financial and industrial monopolists, the omni- 
potent financial oligarchy (the Greek word oligar- 
chy literally means the rule of a few). 

Most of the wealth of a country is concentrated 
in the hands of a handful of tycoons, The small 
group of the biggest capitalists actually possesses 
tremendous power in any capitalist country, re- 
gardless of its political system, constitution, and 
so on, 
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Is contemporary capitalism becoming “people's” 
capitalism? 


In capitalist society it is usually said that ad- 
vertising is the prime mover of trade. Politicians 
in capitalist countries and propagandists of the 
“capitalist way of life” have to “sell” wares of a 
special kind. These wares are the capitalist system 
itself which they want to impose on other peoples, 
They boost capitalism according to all the rules 
of commercial advertising. 


They declare modern capitalism to be “people’s”, 
“democratic” capitalism. They picture it as the 
“affluent society” and the “welfare state”. But all 
these advertising tricks crumble at the very first 
contact with reality. 


In the United States capitalism developed in 
exceptionally favourable conditions, internal and 
external, and that country has attained the highest 
living standard in the world. But what sharp con- 
trasts are concealed behind the average figures of 
the American standard of living! What human 
tragedies are hidden by these contrasts! 

Early in 1964, President Johnson in a message 
to the US Congress was forced to admit that at 
least one-fifth of all the American families have 
incomes too small to satisfy their needs. The Pres- 
ident declared that poverty in the United States 
was ianational problem, that 33—35 million Ameri- 
cans often live without hope, below the minimum 
requirements of human decency. Particularly hard 
is the lot of the Negro population which actually 
is disfranchised and discriminated against. Negroes 
are barred from the more skilled trades, most of 
them are forced to live in slums, they receive for 
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the same work much smaller wages than white 
workers. 

A process of stratification has been going on 
in the US countryside for many years; small farm- 
ers are ruined and their land is absorbed by the 
big capitalist farms. The number of farms in the 
United States decreased from 6.1 million in 1940 
to 4.5 million in 1960. Farmers’ incomes dropped 
by nearly one-third between 1952 and 1959. 

The advocates of capitalism are spreading the 
fable about the “levelling of incomes”. How inco- 
mes have been “levelled” is seen from the Ameri- 
can press which, on the one hand, reports the 
hopeless poverty and privation suffered by mil- 
lions of families, and, on the other, describes the 
limitless luxury of the millionaires. On display in 
jewelry shops, for example, are trinkets worth more 
than annual income of most worker’s families. 
The American rich often spend more money for 
keeping a dog than the entire income of a worker. 


What is the basis of the capitalist world economic 
system? 


Finance capital has enmeshed the entire capi- 
talist world in its nets. In quest of profit the monop- 
olists are exporting capital abroad, primarily to 
economically backward countries where there are 
rich sources of cheap raw materials and extremely 
cheap manpower. In these countries the monopol- 
ists buy up the national resources for a song and 
set up their enterprises. This is how the monopolies 
ruthlessly rob the peoples of the dependent and 
oppressed countries. The countries to which capital 
is exported pay colossal tribute to a handful of 
imperialist monopolies. 
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Capitalists lord it not only in the home markets 
of their own countries. Monopolies of different 
countries enter into agreements on a division of 
markets in the entire capitalist world. This is how 
international unions of capitalists, international mo- 
nopolies, appear. The mining of the most important 
minerals, the markets for the sale of the main goods 
and merchant shipping are divided among a few 
monopolies. 

The advocates of capitalism readily speak about 
its “civilising mission”. Capitalism, so they claim, 
brings progress to the formerly backward peoples. 
There is no bigger lie. In reality the spread of cap- 
italism throughout the world led to the enslave- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of mankind by 
monopoly capital of a few industrially developed 
countries. The capitalist world economic system is 
based on relations of domination and subordination, 
on oppression and exploitation. 

Colonial policy and striving to create large 
empires by subjugating the weaker countries and 
peoples existed even before the monopoly stage 
of capitalism and even prior to ‘the birth of cap- 
italism. As early as the mid-i8th century the 
British enslaved India, a country with exceedingly 
rich natural resources and a population many times 
greater than that of the Britain herself. By the 
beginning of the imperialist epoch, in addition to 
England, France, Holland, Spain and Portugal had 
seized vast colonies. In the mid-19th century the 
United States seized large territories from neigh- 
pouring Mexico and in subsequent years established 
its domination over a number of Latin American 
countries. 

By ‘the beginning of the 20th century, the prin- 
cipal capitalist powers had captured the “free” 
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lands in all parts of the world and converted them 
into their colonies. More than 1,000 million people 
in the colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies, 
that is, about half of ‘tthe entire population of the 
world, landed into bondage of a small group of 
imperialist powers. Thus the world was divided 
between the imperialist powers. 

As a result of the territorial division of the 
world almost all of Africa, a considerable part 
of Asia and Latin America became colonies and 
semi-colonies of a few imperialist states. The world 
was divided into the camp of metropolitan count- 
ries which possessed colonies and extracted their 
life-blood and the camp of colonies and semi-colo- 
nies enslaved by the imperialists. 

After the division of the world had been comple- 
ted, the imperialist powers launched a struggle for 
its redivision. This struggle has twice brought on 
devastating world wars. The World War of 1914 
1918 was the first of this kind. The desire to 
effect a new redivision of the world gave rise 
to the Second World War unleashed by the fascist 
aggressors who were nurtured by international 
reaction. 


What are the main features of imperialism? 


Now we can determine in what way the monop- 
oly stage of capitalism differs from the preceding, 
pre-monopoly stage. The main economic features 
of imperialism are as follows: 

(1) concentration of production and capital has 
reached such a high degree that it brought into 
being monopolies which play the decisive part in 
economic life; 

(2) monopoly banking capital merges with mo- 
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nopoly industrial capital and, on this basis, finaneé 
capital, the financial oligarchy, is formed; 

(3) export of capilal, as distinct from the export 
of goods, acquires particularly great importance; 

(4) international monopoly unions of the cap- 
italists which divide the world arise; 

(5) the territorial division of the world by the 
biggest capitalist powers is completed. 

Imperialism is a special stage of capitalism. 
There are three specific features to this stage. 
Imperialism, first, is monopoly capitalism; second 
it is parasitic or decaying capitalism; third, it is 
moribund capitalism. Imperialism is the eve of the 
socialist revolution. Such is its historical place in 
relation of capitalism and its place in history in 
general. 

The economic essence of imperialism consists 
in the replacement of free competition by the dom- 
ination of the monopolies. The monopolies domi- 
nate undividedly in all capitalist countries. Their 
omnipotence is manifested in production, trade and 
finances. There is no corner in the economic and 
political life of capitalist society which is not 
penetrated by the tentacles of the monopoly octo- 
puses. 

Imperialism is parasitic or decaying capitalism. 
The stratum of rentiers, people who live in com- 
plete idleness on income from securities, has grown 
tremendously. These are owners of shares, govern- 
ment bonds, etc., who live by “clipping” coupons. 

The overwhelming majority of the bourgeoisie 
has lost all contact with the process of production. 
Enterprises are managed by hired technical per- 
sonnel. 

Not only many people who live in idleness are 
rentiers, but also entire countries. These countries 
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become rentier states. By investing a considerable 
part of their wealth abroad they become centres 
for the financial exploitation of the entire world. 
The export of capital secures to them an influx of 
tribute from foreign countries. 

Imperialism is moribund capitalism. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that it can wither away of 
itself. The historically inevitable transition from 
capitalism to socialism occurs when the majority of 
the people—the working class and the other la- 
bouring classes—realise that capitalism has exhaus- 
ted its possibilities and has become a_ hindrance 
to the further development of society. Objectively, 
insofar as the development of the productive forces 
is concerned, capitalism has already reached a stage 
when a transition to other, socialist forms of 
production, distribution and consumption is neces- 
sary. The world capitalist system as a whole is 
ripe for such a transition. An ever greater number 
of countries are taking the non-capitalist, socialist 


road. Mankind as a whole is living in the epoch. 


of transition from capitalism to a higher social 
system, to communism. 

Our age is an age of the colossal advance of 
productive forces, an age of unparalleled progress 
of science and technology. If it so far has not put 
an end to the poverty of hundreds of millions, has 
not brought abundance of material and spiritual 
wealth to all mankind, only capitalism is to blame. 


What is the result of militarising the capitalist 
economy? 


Militarisation of the economy assumed an un- 
precedented scale in the imperialist states after the 
Second World War. This is a graphic manifestation 
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of the parasitism and decay of contemporary cap- 
italism. In the principal capitalist countries the 
arms race devours more than half and at times 
up to two-thirds of all the budget revenue and up 
to one-fourth of the national income. This has 
tremendously increased the tax burden, brought 
on inflation and a rise in the cost of living. 

All this spells a further growth of poverty and 
oppression for the working people, and greater 
hardships for the majority of the population. Mili- 
tarisation of the capitalist economy leads to the 
unproductive waste of huge material resources 
and the living labour of millions of people. 

The manufacture of armaments which do not 
satisfy any material or spiritual needs of man is 
tantamount to a nation dumping into the sea a 
considerable part of its national income. Militarisa- 
tion of the economy is inhuman not only because 
it is fraught with the danger of a horrible thermo- 
nuclear catastrophe. It is also inhuman because, 
from the viewpoint of common sense, it is abso- 
lutely impermissible to convert human labour and 
material wealth into useless lethal weapons, dan- 
gerous for mankind, at a time when poverty con- 
tinues to be the lot of millions in the developed 
capitalist countries, and young developing states 
are badly in need of resources to eliminate their 
technical and economic backwardness and raise 
the living standard of their peoples. 

The arms race and the inordinate expansion 
of war production inevitably bring about stagnation 
and at times a direct drop of output in peaceful 
branches of the economy which manufacture con- 
sumer goods. This further accentuates uneven de- 
velopment, disproportionality and chaos in capita- 
list production as a_ whole. 
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Militarisation of the capitalist economy brings 
unprecendented profits to the biggest monopolies 
owing to the exceptionally ‘advantageous govern- 
ment military contracts. Creating an artificial 
demand for the output of definile industries, the 
arms race at the same time exacerbates the econo- 
mic difficulties of the capitalist countries. Militar- 
isation of the economy is unable to free capitalism 
of crises and recessions. 

The country which is acting as the leader in 
the arms race, the United States, offers a picture 
of particularly acute decay of capitalism. Here 
the chronic underemployment of capacity in indus- 
try is felt more strongly and economic crises of 
overproduction have become more frequent. Here 
the inability of contemporary capitalism to utilise 
the tremendously grown productive forces stands 
out very graphically. 


Millions of working people are doomed to com- 
plete ‘and partial unemployment, huge productive 
capacities stand idle, while a considerable part 
of the population is badly in need of the most 
essential things. 


What Is colonialism? 


For hundreds of millions of people in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America no word is more hateful 
than colonialism. Colonialism is the system impe- 
rialism established in the colonies and dependent 
countries. 


Colonialism reduced to economic backwardness 
and material and spiritual poverty many peoples 
with an ancient culture. For two centuries the 
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great Indian people groaned under the heei of the 
British colonialists. The long period of semi-colo- 
nial dependence was a veritable curse for the great 
Chinese people. The peoples of the Arab East, 
Africa, Latin America and South-East Asia bore the 
yoke of brutal colonial exploitation which retarded 
their development for a long time. Colonialism 
brought starvation to the richest countries with 
inexhaustible natural | wealth and industrious pop- 
ulation. ; 

The way the colonies were captured by the cap- 
italist countries was briefly described by a bour- 
geois politician as follows: “first came _ the 
missionary, then the merchant and lastly, the 
gun-boat.” 

And indeed, the missionary was usually the 
first scout of the vaunted capitalist civilisation. 
Ile came supposedly to ‘save the souls” of the 
indigenous population. Close on his heels moved 
a greedy pack of merchants. Through deception 
and open plunder they fleeced the population of 
valuable things (precious metals, ivory, furs, cot- 
ton, coffee) in exchange for some cheap trinkets. 
After a certain time troops appeared on_ the 
scene and by fire and sword subjugated the coun- 
try to a new ruler, capital. The indigenous inhabi- 
tants of the captured territories were made to pay 
unbearable taxes. Sailors, soldiers, adventurers and 
fortune-hunters brought to the colonies venereal 
and other diseases which spread very rapidly. The 
only industrial commodity delivered to the colonies 
in abundance was liquor. Disease and drunkedness 
led to degradation and rapid extinction of entire 
peoples. Such is the picture of the blessings 
which capitalism brought to the peoples in the 
colonies. 
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How was the colonial system of imperialism 
created? 


In the 1860’s and 1870’s the colonial possessions 
of the European countries occupied a_ relatively 
small part of the lands outside of Europe. By 
1876 only one-tenth of Africa’s territory was turn- 
ed into colonies of European countries. About a 
half of the Asian continent and Polynesia were not 
yet captured by the capitalist states. 

In the Jast quarter of the 19th century the map 
of the world was radically recarved. Following 
the oldest colonial power, Britain, all the developed 
capitalist states engaged in territorial seizures. By 
the end of the 19th century France had become 
a big colonial power with possessions of 3.7 mil- 
lion square miles. Germany captured one million 
square miles of territory with a population of 14.7 
million; Belgium, 900,000 square miles with a po- 
pulation of 30 million. The United States captured 
a major strategic point in the Pacific, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Cuba and Puerto Rico and also estab 
lished its actual domination in a number of Central 
and South American countries. 

Between 1876 and 1914, the so-called great pow- 
ers captured about 25 million square kilometres, 
that is, a territory twice the size of Europe. A 
number of countries were placed in conditions of 
semi-colonial bondage. The colonial system of im- 
perialism was thus created. The exploitation of the 
colonies by a handful of imperialist powers ac- 
tually meant that the so-called civilised world tur- 
ned into a leech on the body of hundreds of mil- 
lions of enslaved people doomed to backwardness. 

The colonial powers became full masters in 
countries with a population many times greater 
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than that of the enslaving countries. On the eve of 
the Second World War Britain had a population 
of 47 million and its colonies, 480 million, ten 
times greater; in France the respective figures were 
42 million and 70 million. In Hvulland, 9 million 
and 69.7 million and in Belgium, 8 million and 
14 million. 

The mass of the colonial and dependent peoples 
of Asia and the Pacific region, Africa and Latin 
America were chained by imperialism in the shack- 
les of ruthless exploitation and cruel oppression. 
The imperialist powers dominated the overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind. 


What are the specific features of colonial exploita- 
tion? 


The economic laws of capitalism led to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of a small clique 
of capitalists and greater deprivation and inse- 
curity of the masses. The same laws deepened the 
abyss between a handful of the monopolists of 
Europe and North America, on the one hand, and 
the hundreds of millions of people in the countries 
they enslaved, on the other. 

The advocates of capitalism keep shouting about 
the blessings which the highly developed bour- 
geois countries supposedly brought to the peoples 
of the dependent countries. They picture the rela- 
tions between the metropolitan countries and the 
colonies as a “union”. In reality this is a “union” 
of rider and horse. The blessings which the colo- 
nialists grant the enslaved peoples are as much 
a figment of the imagination as the boons which 
the capitalists give the workers. 

The colonial system of imperialism is insepa- 
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rably bound up with an unusual intensification of 
national oppression and racial discrimination. The 
imperialists established in the colonies and semi- 
colonies a regime giving officials, military men, mer- 
chants and fortune-hunters from the metropolitan 
countries the rights of a “higher race” who can 
do anything they want with the indigenous popu- 
lation. At the monopoly stage capitalism has beco- 
me the greatest oppressor of nations. 

The exploitation of the colonies by the foreign 
monopolies signifies above all the extraction of life- 
blood from their economy: valuable raw materials 
and food, cheap Jabour and previously accumulated 
wealth. Most of the surplus value created by the 
arduous, forced labour of hundreds of millions of 
people is extracted from the enslaved countries by 
diverse methods. A small part of the surplus value 
goes for the non-productive consumption of the 
local ruling classes which are bribed by the impe- 
tialists at the expense of the colonial peoples. 
Systematic plunder by the monopolies robs the 
colonies of resources needed for economic develop- 
ment. 

Vast tribute, resulting from the exploitation of 
the peoples in the colonies and dependencies and 
also countries which have recently won national 
independence, flows into the safes of the monopo- 
lies in the form of profits on capital investments 
and on transport, insurance and financial opera- 
tions. Non-equivalent exchange is widespread: co- 
lonies and young states are compelled to buy from 
the capitalist monopolies goods at inflated prices 
and sell them raw material and food at very low 
prices. All these forms of plunder play a tremen- 
dous part in the epoch of imperialism as a source 
of gigantic superprofits for the monopolies. 
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The imperialists are interested in keeping the 
colonies economically backward. This makes it 
easier for finance capital to preserve its po- 
wer over the colonies and intensify their exploi- 
tation. 


What are the consequences of colonialism? 


The low level of economic development, com- 
bined with brutal foreign exploitation, have brought 
the colonial peoples starvation, poverty and extinc- 
tion. 

According to data published by the United Na- 
tions, the annual per capita income of two-thirds 
of mankind barely reaches 41 dollars. This is only 
one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the per capita income 
in the metropolitan countries. Hundreds of millions 
of people languish in dire poverty and have no 
medical aid. For two-thirds of mankind there is 
only one doctor per 6,000 people. Their life ex- 
pectancy is 30 years. 

Tens of millions of people live on the verge 
of death from starvation in the colonies and semi- 
colonies. In Africa 57 per cent of the indigenous 
population die before reaching the age of 15. In 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile and other South American 
countries about 60 million people are constantly 
undernourished. 


Imperialism brought the peoples of vast colo- 
nies and dependent countries cruel exploitation and 
inhuman oppression. Out to wrest superprofits the 
monopolies built in the colonies and semi-colonies 
chiefly enterprises of the mining industry and at 
the same time artificially retarded the development 
of industries of vital importance for the economic 
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independence of these countries. The workers in 
the colonies are made to toil 14—16 hours a day 
for low wages; staggering poverty and ruin is the 
lot of the peasants. 


The prolonged misrule of the colonialists reduced 
the majority of the world’s population to eco- 
nomic backwardness and poverty. At present the 
non-socialist part of the world consists of two 
groups of countries. One group is the industrially 
developed countries of monopoly capital: the Unit- 
ed States, the countries of Western Europe, Japan, 
Canada and Australia. Less than one-third of the 
population in the non-socialist part of the world 
lives in these countries. 


The other group consists of young national 
states of Asia and Africa and also the Latin Ame- 
rican countries. More than two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the capitalist world live in these 
countries. 


Countries of the first group produce more than 
nine-tenths of the entire industrial output in the 
non-socialist part of the world. The developing 
countries account for less than one-tenth of the 
industrial output. It consists almost entirely of in- 
dustrial raw materials: oil, various ores and min- 
erals. But even this industry almost entirely belongs 
to the monopolists of the rich, countries. For exam- 
ple, more than four-fifths of all the oil produced 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America is controlled 
by American and British monopolies. 

All this has aggravated to the extreme the con- 
tradictions between the monopolies in the develop- 
ed capitalist countries and the hundreds of mil- 
tions of people in the colonies and dependent 
countries. 
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How is colonialism being abolished? 


The walls of ‘the colonial prison into which 
capitalism confined the overwhelming majority of 
mankind were erected in the course of centuries. 
In the mid-20th century, however, the peoples of 
the colonial. world rose up to resolute struggle 
against foreign oppression, for their freedom and 
independence. The fall of colonial fortresses in our 
time is proceeding at a speed which but recently 
would seem _ fantastic. 

In a brief historical period scores of new s0- 
vereign states have arisen on the ruins of the 
colonial system in Asia and Africa. The great 
Chinese people cast off the yoke of the foreign 
enslavers. The peoples of such large states as In- 
dia and Indonesia escaped from colonial bondage. 
Africa ceased to be a preserve of colonialism, and 
scores of independent states arose on its territory. 
The victory of the revolution in Cuba offers a 
splendid model for all the peoples of Latin America 
who are striving to get rid of the exploitation of 
the North American monopolies. 


In 1919 all the colonies, semi-colonies and do- 
minions took up 77.2 per cent of the world’s ter- 
ritory and had 69.2 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation. At the end of 1962 former colonies and semi- 
colonial countries which won independence after 
1919 (without ‘the socialist states) ‘occupied 56.2 
per cent of the world’s territory and had 42.6 per 
cent of the world’s population; 49 million people 
or 1.5 per cent of mankind were still wearing the 
shackles of colonialism. 


The abolition of colonialism in many countries 
has been brought about by the prolonged and per- 
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sistent struggle of the enslaved peoples who enjoy 
the support of the socialist countries and all pro- 
gressive forces. The successes of the national-liber- 
ation movement in the colonies and dependent 
countries weakened the positions of imperialism 
the world over. 

The entire course of history dictates the need 
for the complete and final abolition of colonialism 
in all its forms and manifestations. The winning 
of political independence and deliverance from the 
colonial yoke confront the peoples of the newly- 
free countries with tasks of great importance and 
complexity, namely, eradication of ‘the horrible 
legacy left by decades, and at times centuries, of 
colonial oppression. This heritage includes extreme 
technical and economic backwardness, obsolete 
forms of social life artificially maintained by the 
colonialists, exceedingly low level of labour pro- 
ductivity and national income, dire poverty of the 
people whom colonialism doomed ‘to starvation and 
extinction. 


Why is neo-colonialism dangerous? 


The colonial system of imperialism is doomed 
by history and there is no force in the world capa- 
ble of saving it from final collapse. But it would 
be wrong to consider that this system is done and 
over with. 

The break-up of the colonial system of impe- 
rialism and the winning of political independence 
by the overwhelming majority of the peoples in 
the colonies has radically changed the conditions 
for the operation of the monopolies in the eco- 
nomically less developed countries. But the mono- 
polies of the imperialist powers, American in the 
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first place, are not at all inclined to give up such 
a source of gigantic superprofits as the exploitation 
of the developing countries. 

The term “neo-colonialism” has struck solid root. 
in the political lexicon in recent years. The 
transition from the old, “classical’’ colonialism to 
new forms attests not to the strength but to the weak- 
ness of contemporary monopoly capitalism. Neo- 
colonialism is the most typical form of colonial 
policy applied by the imperialist powers in the 
period of disintegration and breakup of the colo- 
nial system of imperialism. 

Neo-colonialism usually applies the policy of 
the carrot and the stick. Donning sheep’s clothing 
imperialist wolves are lavish with all kinds of pro- 
mises to the peoples in the newly-free countries. 
The selfish interests of finance capital are covered 
up by hypocritical promises of disinterested aid and 
assurances of loyalty to the ideas of freedom and 
progress. Employing the methods of neo-colonial- 
ism, the imperialists have by no means cast over- 
board ithe old methods of “classical” colonial poli- 
cy applied above all by means of brutal violence. 
They readily resort wherever possible to punitive 
expeditions, armed intervention and all kinds of 
provocations. 

The monopolists are desparately clinging to 
their positions in the developing countries, are of- 
fering every resistance to the genuine Jiberation of 
their peoples and are not giving up attempts to 
reimpose the yoke of colonialism on the peoples 
who won independence. The reactionary, anti- 
national forces in the newly-free countries who 
are ready to strike a deal with the imperialists, 
provide the political basis for the latter’s intrigues. 
The economic foundation of the foreign mono- 
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polists for exploiting the less developed countries 
is their technical and economic backwardness, on 
the one hand, and the industrial trading and ban- 
king establishments owned by foreign capital, 
preserved in many of these countries, and also 
other forms of financial and economic dependence, 
on the other. 

The difficulties experienced by the newly-inde- 
pendent countries are by no means accidental. They 
do not at all follow from the “inability” of the 
peoples of young states to manage and develop 
their economy, as slanderously claimed by the co- 
lonialist racialists in an effort to divert attention 
from the real source of the hardships. In reality 
the economic difficulties of the less developed coun- 
tries are inseparably connected with the fact 
that the overwhelming majority have not yet 
escaped from the world capitalist economy and, 
owing to this, continue to remain the object of 
exploitation by foreign monopolies. 

Utilising the difficulties confronting the devel- 
oping countries, the imperialist powers seek to 
reinforce their positions there. These purposes are 
promoted by the influx of foreign capital and also 
the hypocritical “aid” given the developing coun- 
tries by the capitalist states. Actually, under tthe 
guise of disinterested assistance the imperialist 
powers are giving back the newly-independent 
countries only an insignificant part of the resources 
which foreign monopolies continue to pump out 
of these countries in the form of profit on their 
investments, through ncn-equivalent trade, etc. The 
granting of “aid” is usually made conditional on 
degrading and fettering terms which include join- 
ing aggressive blocs, giving full freedom of action 
to foreign monopolies and local private capital 
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associated with them, and so on. Non-equivalent 
exchange and profit on investments are, metaphor- 
ically speaking, pumps which continuously drain 
the life-blood from the economy of the developing 
countries. Only complete liberation from all forms 
of economic dependence on the foreign monopolies 
opens up to the developing countries the road to 
genuine progress. 

The peoples of the developing countries who 
strive not for formal but actual independence con- 
sider it their prime task to work for the elimina- 
tion of their technical and economic back- 
wardness and economic dependence on foreign 
monopolies. 


What is the main content of the present epoch? 


The present age is called now the atomic, now 
the space age, now the age of automation. Indeed, 
the achievements of science and technology are 
tremendous in our time. The harnessing of atomic 
energy, the exploration of space, the wide use of 
automatic machines and devices in production—all 
these victories of human reason open up truly 
boundless prospects. 

However magnificent the achievements of sci- 
ence and technology, they by themselves do not 
determine the destinies of the peoples. As long as 
imperialism exists, there remains the danger of 
atomic energy being utilised for war which threat- 
ens incalculable calamities. The miraculous achie- 
vements of automated production are so far inac- 
cessible to the overwhelming majority of mankind— 
the population of the developing countries and the 
colonies. In industrial capitalist states automation 
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is fraught with the threat of mass unemployment 
which robs millions of people of the means of 
subsistence. 

The main content of the contemporary epoch 
is the process of the social rejuvenation of man- 
kind, the transition from the obsolete capitalist 
system to socialism. This process covers an entire 
historical era marked by the general crisis of 
capitalism. The main specific feature of capital- 
ism’s general crisis is the struggle of the two 
opposite social systems—socialism and capitalism. 
The rate of historical development has been un- 
usually accelerated by the awakening of the mas- 
ses, many million strong. who formerly were barred 
by the ruling classes from participating in the 
making of history. The picture of the world is 
changing with amazing rapidity. The victory of 
socialist revolutions in some countries and the 
national-liberation revolutions in other countries 
is accompanied by the deepening of contradictions 
in the ‘part of the world which still remains cap- 
italist. 

Thus, ‘the epoch of the general crisis of capital- 
ism is characterised by three main processes: 

first, the process of building the new world in 
the countries where the socialist revolution has 
triumphed; 

second, the process of breakup of imperialism’s 
rule in the colonial world under the blows of the 
movement of the oppressed peoples for national 
liberation; 

third, the process of the aggravation of all the 
contradictions in the countries remaining under 
the rule of capital, the process of maturing in 
these countries of the prerequisites for the tran- 
sition to the new, socialist system. 
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Of these three processes the first is leading 
and exerting a decisive impact on the other two. 
During the entire historical epoch of capitalism’s 
fall the growth of the forces of socialism and com- 
munism is of decisive significance. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF 
SOCIALISM 


What is the content of the socialist revolution? 


We say: capitalism arises, socialism is being 
built. This is not merely a verbal difference. It 
reflects a real difference. Capitalism arises spon- 
taneously, and is not being created according to 
a purposive plan. The earlier forms of the ex- 
ploiting system, slavery and feudalism, also came 
into being spontaneously. The creation of the so- 
cialist mode of production is an entirely different 
matter. The working class sets itself the goal of 
replacing capitalism by socialism and communism. 
Socialism cannot develop spontaneously. It is creat- 
ed by the purposeful actions of the masses led 
by the working class. 

But as long as the bourgeoisie is in power 
in a country the building of socialism is impossible 
there. The means of production are in the hands 
of the capitalists, while socialism requires public 
ownership of the means of production. The build- 
ing of socialism can be started only after state 
power passes from the bourgeoisie to the working 
class. 

This is achieved through a socialist revolution. 
On gaining state power, the working class takes 
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away the means of production from the bourgeoisie 
and turns them into public property. Only then are 
the production relations of capitalism replaced by so- 
cialist production relations. 

There have been many revolutions in man’s 
history, but not one of them has affected the foun- 
dations of social life as profoundly as the socialist 
revolution. 

All preceding revolutions resulted in the replace- 
ment of one form of private ownership of the 
means of production by another. The socialist 
revolution abolishes private property in the means 
of production and introduces public socialist pro- 
perty instead. 

All preceding revolutions led to the supersession 
of one form of exploitation by another. The social- 
ist revolution abolishes all exploitation of man by 
man. The emancipation of labour from the yoke 
of exploitation, the abolition of the economic slav- 
ery of the working people also signifies the abo- 
lition of the exploiting classes with their parasit- 
ism, contempt for work and false morality. 

All preceding revolutions did not affect the anar- 
chy of social production. The socialist revolution 
eliminates the anarchy of production. It signifies a 
transition to the planned organisation of social pro- 
duction. An economy based on social property 
can develop only according to plan. 

The socialist revolution thus represents the 
deepest revolution in the entire history of man- 
kind. 


What are the tasks of the socialist revolution? 


The socialist revolution ensures the transition 
of state power from the bourgeois minority of so- 
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ciety to the working class which heads the widest 
masses, ‘the overwhelming majority of society. 

The socialist revolution awakens and draws the 
broadest masses into the making of history. The 
building of socialism is the cause of all the work- 
ing people. Socialism is the living, creative endeav 
our of the people. Energetic participation of the 
people in building a new life is a law of the social- 
ist epoch. 

In bourgeois revolutions the capitalist class 
could not rally round itself the masses for a long 
time. Life quickly demonstrated to the working 
people that bourgeois revolutions did not abolish 
exploitatoin but merely substituted one form for 
another. In the course of the socialist remaking 
of society the working people clearly see that their 
basic interests fully coincide with the interests of 
the working class. 

This is the ground for forming a solid and un- 
breakable alliance of the working class with the work- 
ing peasantry for the building of socialism and 
its subsequent advance to socialism. This is an al- 
liance of a special type: its purpose is not to pre- 
serve but to eliminate class distinctions. 

The socialist state organises the working people 
to fight against the forces and traditions of the 
old society. Overcoming the resistance of the ex- 
ploiters and protecting the country from external 
hostile actions, it organises the building of the 
new, socialist economy and guides it. In the course 
of this construction the old capitalist production 
relations are destroyed and new, socialist produc- 
tion relations are created. The new productive for- 
ces needed for creating and extending the social- 
ist mode of production are developed in the proc- 
ess of construction. 
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How does the world socialist revolution develop? 


The socialist revolution in each country is part 
of the world revolution. But it is made by the 
working class, the masses of the given country. It 
is not made by order and is not imposed from the 
outside, but arises as a result of the aggravation of 
the internal and international contradictions of ca- 
pitalism. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution in Rus- 
sia in 1917 was the first victorious socialist revo- 
lution in history. It shook the very foundations 
of the world capitalist system and put on the agen- 
da the question of its futher existence. 

The victory of the Great October Revolution 
marked a turning point in the history of all man- 
kind. It ushered in a new era in world history, 
the era of the downfall of capitalism and the 
creation of a new, higher social system, socialism. 
The building of socialist society in the Soviet Union 
was a development of epochal significance. For the 
first time false bourgeois myth that revolutio- 
nary socialist remaking of society is impossible has 
been blasted to smithereens by an irrefutable cri- 
terion of truth, practice. 

The entire world has seen that socialism is 
fully feasible, because it has triumphed in a vast 
country. The building of socialism in the Sovict 
Union has demonstrated the doom of the capi- 
talist system and the decisive superiority of social- 
ism as a higher progressive social system. Ever 
new millions upon millions of people are rallying 
under the banners of socialism throughout the 
world. 

The subsequent course of history brought about 
the downfall of capitalism in a number of other 
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European and Asian countries which took the social- 
ist road. Socialism thus emerged beyond the bounds 
of one country and turned into a world system. 
Capitalism proved incapable of preventing this epo- 
chal process. Today more than one-third of man- 
kind has cast off forever the yoke of capitalism, 
and in the rest of the world the mainstays of 
bourgeois rule are increasingly being undermined. 

Both the first and the second world wars, un- 
leashed by ‘tthe imperialists, ended in socialist re- 
volutions. This, however, does not at all mean 
that socialist revolutions win only as a result of 
war. On the contrary, a socialist revolution is ful- 
ly possible without war. For this the requisites are 
now more favourable than ever before. In the 
present historical situation when radical shifts in 
favour of socialism and to the detriment of ca- 
pitalism have occurred in the world, while the 
attractive force of socialism has risen tremendous- 
ly, new prospects are opening up for transition to 
socialism by different countries. Today there are 
favourable opportunities to wlilise more diverse 
forms for the transition to socialism in various 
countries. In all cases naturally the transformation 
of capitalist society into socialist society is a deep 
revolutionary process. Political leadership of the 
working classes headed by its advanced organised 
part, a political party, is an indispensable and 
decisive condition of this transformation. 

But the forms of the socialist revolution can 
be different. Specifically, this revolution must not 
necessarily be accompanied by a civil war. Given 
certain conditions, the revolution can develop 
peacefully in a number of capitalist countries. In 
present-day conditions many countries have the 
possibility of utilising the parliamentary way for 
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the transition to socialism. But where reactionary 
forces will offer stubborn resistance, a sharp 
exacerbation of the class struggle and the use of 
coercive measures to suppress the resistance of 
reaction is inevitable. 


How does socialist property triumph? 


The socialist revolution accomplishes in differ- 
ent ways the task of socialising the two forms of 
private property. This, on the one hand, is the 
property of the capitalists and landowners; it 
serves as the basis for exploiting the proletariat 
and the peasantry. On the other, it is the property 
of small producers, the peasants in the first place; 
it serves as the basis for small commodity produc- 
tion based on personal labour. 

Public ownership of the means of production 
arises in two different ways. 

The socialist state in one or another way takes 
away the land from the landowners, the factories, 
railways and banks from the capitalists and turns 
them into property of the entire people. This 
task is accomplished in a relatively short period. 

The socialist state chooses an entirely different 
way for socialising small peasant property. This 
is the way of transferring the scattered small-scale 
production in agriculture onto the lines of coopera- 
tive, large-scale socialist production. The voluntary 
union of peasant households in cooperatives and 
the socialisation of their means of production give 
rise to socialist property of producers’ coopera- 
tives organised in different forms in the country- 
side. This task requires more time to accomplish. 

Only afterthe solution of these two problems is 
the transition period from capitalism to socialism 
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completed. That is why throughout the transition 
period the country has a multiform economy: 
elements of different economic systems exist in 
it simultaneously. 


What are the specifie features of the transition 
period from capitalism to socialism? 


The main forms of economy in the transition 
period are: socialism, small commodity produc- 
tion and capitalism. Corresponding to these three 
forms of economy are the three forms of property 
and three basic class forces: the working class, the 
peasantry and the bourgeoisie. Small commodity 
production serves as the nutrilive medium of 
capitalism. It continuously breeds  clements of 
capitalism. 

A struggle between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie proceeds during the transition period. 
The working class seeks to free the main mass of 
the peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoi- 
sie. This purpose is promoted by the solid, un- 
breakable alliance of the working class and_ the 
peasantry for struggle against the bourgeoisie and 
capitalism, for the construction of socialist society. 

The transition period between capitalism and 
socialism cannot but combine the features of these 
two forms of the social economy. It represents a 
period of struggle between capitalism which has 
been defeated but not destroyed, and the young 
but weak socialism. The forms of this struggle 
differ, as demonstrated by the experience of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. But 
the development of the multiform economy every- 
where leads to the victory of socialism in all 
branches, that is, to the gradual ousting of the 
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non-socialist forms of property and their replace- 
ment by socialist property in its two forms: state 
and cooperative. The socialist remaking of the 
entire economy leads to the creation of the so- 
cialist system of economy. 

The triumph of socialism, the first phase of 
communist society, completes the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism, Socialist society con- 
tinues to develop further, towards the higher 
phase of communism. 


How do the economic laws of socialism operate? 


The economic laws of socialism, as the eco- 
nomic laws of capitalism and of any other socio- 
economic formation, are of an objective nature. 
This means that they express the interconnection 
of phenomena and exist independent of the will 
and consciousness of people. 

But in socialist society people are able not only 
to know the objective economic laws but also pur- 
posively make use of them in economic develop- 
ment in the interest of all of society. This is what 
sets apart the economic Jaws of socialism from 
the economic laws of all the previous social 
systems. Ilere we have the same difference as be- 
tween ‘the destructive forces of lightning and elec- 
tricity which is made by man to do his bidding in 
a telegraph apparatus or an electric bulb, between 
a conflagration and a fire that serves man’s needs. 
Lightning strikes spontaneously and man is unable 
to cope with it. But in the electric bulb, a force 
of nature cognized by man is used purposively 
and subordinated to his needs. 

The economic laws of capitalism and of all earlier 
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social systems operate spontaneously. They yield 
to man’s control as little as lightning. Even after 
science has revealed the nature of Jightning man can- 
not yet make plasma serve his needs. This 
is exactly the case with the economic laws of 
capitalism. They oppose people as alien natural 
forces dominating over them. It is possible to 
reveal the nature of these laws, but it is impossible 
to place them at the service of society. They 
operate only amidst endless deviations, fluctua- 
tions and disturbances. They act in a destructive 
way, causing crises, unemployment and other 
forms of wasting the people’s Jabour. 


With the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism anarchy of production gives way to the plan- 
ned organisation of the economy. Private property 
disunites society and breaks it up into individual, 
isolated producers. Public property, on the con- 
trary, unites the national economy into a single 
whole. The development of the economy as a 
whole becomes as much a sphere of purposeful 
and expedient activity as human labour at separate 
enterprises. Socialism converts the entire state 
economic machine into one economic organism 
which works so that hundreds of millions of people 
are guided by a single plan. 


How does society master the economic laws of 
secialism? 


In socialist society people not only know the 
economic laws but also make them the basis of 
their activity, thereby mastering them. Society 
applies the economic laws of socialism with full 
knowledge of the matter. It subordinates them, 
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just as in the electric bulb the force of electricity 
is subordinated by man. 

Socialism and communism arise and develop 
on the basis of the operation of objective laws 
governing society’s economic growth, laws which 
exist outside the will and consciousness of people. 
But socialism and communism at the same time 
arise and develop as a result of the purposive 
activity of millions of working people. 

The economic laws of socialism are cognised 
and mastered in the process of building socialism. 

People come to know the world around them 
in the course of their practical activity. Thus, the 
development of navigation promoted astronomy. 
Practice continuously sets new tasks before theory, 
and provides material for generalisations. Theory, 
in its turn, illumines the road to practice, opening 
up before it ever new vistas. In close connection 
with their practical activity people come tto know 
the laws both of nature and social life. 

Socialism, which prior to the October Revolu- 
tion remained only a scientific theory, after the 
revolution began to be applied. Only after the 
victory of the October Revolution came the histor- 
ical moment when the theory of socialism turned 
into practice, was invested with flesh and blood 
by practice, rectified and tested by practice. 

In the course of building socialism society 
comes to know ever more profoundly the laws 
of this system and masters them more success- 
fully. The accumulation of experience makes it 
possible to improve the application of socialism’s 
economic laws. In its turn, the proper application 
of these laws makes for the successful accomplish- 
ment of practical tasks, while neglect of these 
laws inflicts harm on the economy. 
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What Is the economic role of the socialist state? 


The role of the state in society’s economic 
development essentially changes with the transi- 
tion from capitalism, which develops according to 
spontaneous economic laws, to socialism, based on 
the purposive application of objective economic 
laws governing social development. 


To understand the role of the socialist state in 
society’s economic development it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fundamental difference between 
the bourgeois and the proletarian revolutions. In 
the bourgeois revolution the task of the people 
was reduced to helping the bourgeoisie destroy 
feudalism, while the positive or constructive work 
of organising the new society was done by the 
propertied minority of the population, the bour- 
geoisie. On the contrary, in ‘the socialist revolution 
the main task of the working class and the other 
working people it leads is to do the positive or 
concrete work of arranging the exceedingly in- 
tricate and fine network of production relations 
which embraces planned production and distribu- 
tion. Consequently, the socialist revolution can be 
successful only if the majority of the population, 
the working people, become independent makers 
of history. 

From the fundamental difference between the 
bourgeois and the socialist revolutions follows a 
number of important conclusions as regards the 
constructive role of the proletarian state. The sv- 
cialist revolution gives rise to a state of a new 
type, without precedent in history. This state is 
confronted with tasks which never before have 
been put before a state, namely, to destroy the 
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old, obsolete economic system of capitalism and, 
moreover, create new forms of economy, to build 
a socialist economy. 


What is the source of strength of the socialist 
state? 


The state born of the proletarian revolution 
has not only titanic tasks but also real possibilities 
for accomplishing them because this state, abolish- 
ing exploitation of man by man, introduces genu- 
ine democracy for the first time in history. In 
contrast to sham and false bourgeois democracy, 
the socialist state ensures democracy for all the 
working people, that is, for the overwhelming 
majority of the population which for the first time 
in history gains not only formal rights, but also 
the real opportunities for exercising them. 

The socialist state thereby advances the people 
and draws them into the making of history, and 
herein is the source of its titanic constructive 
strength. It acts as the organiser of the masses 
and directs their efforts in making history, in 
transforming all spheres of social life. 

The socialist state draws up long-term and 
current national economic plans and arranges 
their fulfilment and overfulfilment. As the owner 
of the bulk of the means of production the state 
appoints its representatives for managing separate 
enterprises, groups of enterprises and_ entire 
branches of the economy. It determines the wages 
of factory and office workers, fixes the prices, 
wholesale and retail, for all the diverse goods 
produced by state industry, and also the prices at 
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which it purchases farm produce. The budget, an 
all-embracing financial plan of state activity, is 
of major importance in the entire economic life 
of socialist society. 


What is the aim of production under socialism? 


With the transition from capitalism to socialism 
the aim of production radically changes. 


For the capitalist the extraction of profit by 
exploiting wage labour is the direct aim of pro- 
duction. Only ultimately does production under 
capitalism satisfy in one or another way the needs 
of people. 

In socialist society, free from the exploitation 
of man by man, production is conducted not for 
the enrichment of individuals but to satisfy the 
needs of the people. The aim of socialism is the 
ever fuller satisfaction of the growing material 
and cultural requirements of the people through 
the continuous expansion and improvement of social 
production. Socialism has no other aim, nor could 
it have any. 

Socialism thus makes the transition from 
anarchic production for the purpose of extract- 
ing profit to planned production for the purpose of 
satisfying the needs of society. 

The steady satisfaction of the growing require- 
ments of the entire society is the mighty driving 
force of socialism. Socialist society is continuously 
extending and improving industry and agriculture 
to raise the material and cultural standards of the 
people. 
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What does the living standard depend on in social- 
ist society? 


A change in the aims of production radically 
alters the conditions which determine the living 
standards of the working people. By their sponta- 
neous operation the economic laws of capitalism 
confine the satisfaction of the vital needs of the 
people to the narrow bounds of the effective 
demand. To increase their profits the capitalists 
seek to reduce wages and thereby consumption by 
the working people to the utmost. That is why in 
bourgeois society the working class can some- 
what improve its economic condition only through 
bitter class struggle. 

In socialist society improvement in the life of 
the people depends only on the level of social 
production, the rise in the productivity of labour 
and the quantity of the goods produced. The more 
of life’s necessities and comforts are produced in 
socialist society, the higher the living standard 
of the people. 

The socialist revolution at once considerably 
improves the living standard of the working peo- 
ple. The people’s government reduces the work- 
ing day and improves the housing conditions, it 
takes measures for the swift reduction, and then 
abolition of unemployment. Socialism opens to the 
peasants the way to a well-to-do and cultured life. 

But socialist remaking of society includes the 
accomplishment of diverse tasks: transformation 
of the economy, development of social services, 
advance in the cultural standards of the people, 
creation of a new morality, etc. This demands the 
exertion of tremendous effort by the entire peo- 
ple, especially in countries with a backward 
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economy. Rapid growth of the productive forces 
is the only way for the steady rise in the living 
standard of the working people. This requires the 
extension of old and building of new enterprises 
in industry, argiculture and other branches, steady 
rise in labour productivity, technological progress 
and improved organisation of the economy from 
top to bottom 

Bourgeois economists are capitalising on the 
fact that there is no complete abundance in the 
socialist countries as yet. They deliberately gloss 
over the real reasons for the difficulties in social- 
ist construction in the Soviet Union and the other 
countries. These reasons were the economic back- 
wardness of Russia and the other socialist coun- 
tries in the past, the hostile actions of imperialists 
against them and the devastating wars that inflicted 
colossal material damage and claimed millions of 
lives in the socialist countries. 


What ts the essence of planned and proportional 
development of the economy? 


Socialism opens up the possibility and at the 
same time makes necessary the planned manage- 
ment of the economy. Socialisation of the means 
of production abolishes capitalism’s intrinsic con- 
tradiction between the social nature of production 
and the private capitalist form of appropriating 
its results. Under socialism, the social nature of 
production corresponds to social ownership of the 
means of production and, consequently, of the 
results of production. 

The social] nature of production means that the 
economic life of society is a single entity. All the 
elements of this entity are inseparably intercon- 
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nected. For society to exist a deftnite coordina- 
tion between these elements is required. It is 
necessary first of all that different kinds of 
goods—coal and machines, fabrics and footwear. 
grain and meat,—be produced in definite quantita- 
tive relationships (proportions). For this a cor- 
responding allocation of labour and means of pro- 
duction between branches of the economy is 
needed. 

We have seen earlier that under capitalism the 
mecessary proportions between parts and elements 
of social production are established spontaneously, 
only through countless fluctuations and deviations. 
This results in the destruction of the productive 
forces in the course of competition and as a re- 
sult of crises and unemployment. This is an ex- 
pression of the anarchy of production inevitable 
under capitalism. 

Transition to socialism means that the entire eco- 
nomic life is shifted onto lines of planned, propor- 
tional development in the interests of society. 
Just as capitalism is inconceivable without 
anarchy of production, socialism is inconceivable 
without the planned, proportional development of 
the social economy as a whole. The planned and 
proportional organisation of all social production 
and distribution presupposes above all the purpo- 
sive establishment and maintenance of the neces- 
sary proportions between all the links of the 
economy. The planned, proportional development 
of the economy is an objective economic law of 
socialism. 

Mastering this law, socialist society organises 
its economic life according to plan ever more 
successfully. Plans are scientifically based. The 
law of planned proportional development of the 
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economy is mastered through the constant im- 
provement of economic guidance and  enhance- 
ment of the scientific level of planning. 


Under socialism, a country’s economic life is 
directed by the state national economic plan with 
the aim of increasing the wealth of society and 
steadily advancing the material and cultural stand- 
ards of the people. Economic cooperation be- 
tween socialist countries is also of a planned 
nature. The state national economic plan dovetails 
the production and distribution of goods in all of 
society. Not only industry, agriculture, transport, 
building organisations and trading establishments 
work according to plan but also scientific institu- 
tions and cultural, educational and public health 
establishments. 


Planned management of the economy enables 
society, relying on socialist property, to make the 
most expedient and efficient use of the manpower 
and material resources. 


How is soelal labour saved under socialism? 


The bourgeoisie has always prided itself on the 
supposed “efficiency” of its economy. Bourgeois 
economists have even created an ideal of their 
own in the form of the so-called management 
principle of achieving the utmost results with the 
least outlays. 

Actually, however, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction is marked by the greatest wastefulness 
and mismanagement. The capitalists save only on 
one thing, the labour conditions of the working 
class. But extreme thrift in this sphere is combin- 
ed with the monstrous waste of labour and _ its 
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pr-ducts as the result of the: anarchy of produc- 
tion, competition, unemployment, crises and wars. 

Only socialism, free from the incurable ills 
and vices of capitalism, opens up for the first time 
in history the epoch of the rational use of labour 
and material resources in the interests of all of 
society. It was in this sense that Marx wrote 
long before the socialist revolution that the 
economy of labour, living and materialised, would 
be of tremendous importance under socialism, 
pointing out that ultimately any saving was re- 
duced to this. In the very first weeks and months 
of the Soviet state Lenin emphasised the need 
to learn how to keep account of money and save 
every kopeck belonging to the people 

Socialist management is inconceivable without 
the ability to keep account of money, labour and 
material outlays, to exercise the strictest thrift 
and precisely to calculate the national economic 
efficiency of any measure. 

Only under these conditions can the great ad- 
vantages of socialism as a higher system compared 
with capitalism be utilised. Only under these con- 
ditions does socialism ensure rapid economic 
growth together with a steady advance in the 
people’s living standard. Constant concern for im- 
proving economic guidance at all levels and 
management methods is a major aspect of the 
work of fulfilling and overfulfilling plans. 

Under capitalism both the economical manage- 
ment of separate enterprises and tremendous 
waste on the scale of the economy as a whole 
are determined by the economic laws of this 
system which in essence is a system for producing 
surplus value for the capitalists. All methods of 
economising at a separate enterprise are dictated 
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by the spontaneous operation of the law of value 
which takes effect in society through the struggle 
of all against all, through ruinous competition in 
which the strong crush and strangle the weak. 


How does the law of value operate under socia 
lism? 


Definite quantities of social labour are requir- 
ed under any form of society for the production 
of goods satisfying different needs. This necessity 
of allocating social labour in definite proportions 
cannot be abolished under any social system. No 
form of society can do away with the need for 
allocating the labour time at the disposal of socie- 
ty in definite proportions between branches of 
production. 

The economic law according to which the 
labour at the disposal of society must be propor- 
tionately distributed between spheres of production 
in conformity with the different needs of society, 
fully operates in the socialist economy. Under 
capitalism this law operates in the form of the 
blind spontaneous law of value. Under socialism 
this law operates as a controlled force but it re- 
mains an objective economic law. Mastery of the 
law of value in the process of the planned man- 
agement of the economy is a major requisite 
for observing the principle of saving labour at 
each enterprise and also on the scale of whole 
industries, regions and the entire national economy. 

The achievement of maximum results with 
least outlays in the interests of society is an in- 
defeasible law of economic development under 
socialism. From this follows the need to commen: 
surate the outlays of production with its results. 
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The comparison is done with the help of a 
number of methods of socialist management based 
on the use of the law of value. It is impossible 
to imagine socialist enterprises without such value 
categories as cost of production, price, money, 
wages, etc. 

Socialist methods of management are applied 
in the struggle against manifestations of dis- 
management, against extravagances and unneces- 
sary outlays. Drawing on the knowledge of the 
economic laws of socialism, the socialist state 
works for the utmost utilisation of the great ad- 
vantages of the socialist economic system to in- 
crease the material and cultural wealth which the 
people need. 


How does socialism change the position of labour 
in soclety? 


The radical transformation of social life effect- 
ed by socialism radically changes both the posi- 
tion of labour in society and the views of people 
on work. In socialist society labour has ceased to 
be a forced, heavy burden. It has become free 
labour, all the fruits of which are enjoyed by a 
society consisting of free working men. 

Labour makes man great. Socialism for the 
first time laid this truth at the cornerstone of so- 
cial system. On the other hand, the exploiting 
classes regard labour with ‘the same hypocrisy as 
religion. Bourgeois ideology preaches the useful- 
ness of labour for others but for themselves the 
powers-that-be prefer dolce vita. 

In socialist society labour has become the basis 
of human relations. It holds a place of honour, 
and is accorded the highest social appreciation. 
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The place of man in society and the respect he 
enjoys are determined by his labour, his personal 
services to society. 


Socialism enables the working people to exer- 
cise the right to work. It for the first time in 
history has turned into a reality the age-old dream 
of many generations for a social system which has 
no unemployment and all its sequels—gnawing 
uncertainty of the morrow and the threat of 
poverty and privation. 


Socialism has put an end to unemployment 
and to economic crises which in capitalist society 
periodically destroy huge masses of products of 
labour and colossal wealth. This absurdity of the 
capitalist system which accompanies it from its 
birth to its death has been abolished forever in 
the planned socialist economy. 


In socialist society the younger generation con- 
fidently enters life not afraid of the morrow, not 
knowing the threat of finding no place, of being 
“redundant”. 


Socialism has put an end to the antithesis be- 
tween physical and mental labour which existed 
under slavery and feudalism and exists under 
capitalism. The antithesis between labour by hand 
and labour by brain is one of the ugly features 
of the exploiting system, which bars the masses 
from the sources of knowledge. 

In socialist society rights are directly and close- 
ly connected with duties. Under the bourgeois 
system the rights are enjoyed by the smal] ex- 
ploiting top group, while most of the duties fall 
onto the rightless exploited majority. Socialism 
has put an end to the gap between rights and 
duties. 
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How are the views of people on labour changed? 


Socialism, as communism, is based on labour. 
Its principle is: “from each according to his abili- 
ty, to each according to his work.” In communist 
society it will be replaced by another principle: 
“from each according to his ability to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 


The fostering of a new, socialist attitude to 
labour is an intricate task requiring persistent 
effort. Fundamental social transformations change 
not only the living conditions but also the people’s 
way of thinking. The old psychology, old habits, 
developed by centuries of forced labour for the 
exploiters, give way to a new, socialist conscious- 
ness, a new, socialist approach to civic duties, to 
labour in the first place. 


A new attitude to Jabour. the attitude of an owner. 
which is impossible under capitalism, is fostered 
and grows stronger among the working people in 
socialist society. People learn to regard production 
as their own vital cause. Each honest workman 
tries to give society as much as possible. A thrifty 
proprietary attitude to production is developed, 
which gives rise to the concern of every worker 
for rational management and for obtaining maxi- 
mum results with least outlays. 


As a result, the view of people on labour radi- 
cally changes. Members of socialist society learn 
to regard labour as their prime social duty. “He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat’—these 
words express the great idea of abolishing 
all forms of unearned income, idleness and 
parasitism. They embody the socialist principles 
of the universality and obligatory nature of labour. 
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Does socialism destroy the incentive tu work? 


For many decades the boosters of the exploit- 
ing system alleged that universal indolence would 
inevitably prevail under socialism. With the aboli- 
tion of private property, they claimed, people lose 
the stimulus to labour and stop working. 

The ideologists of capitalism have written a 
number of “studies” concerning the “motives of 
economic activity”, for the express purpose of 
proving that there can be no such motives under 
socialism where the possibility of making money 
by exploiting someone else’s labour is abolished. 
They systematically concealed one thing: under 
the domination of private property the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people are propcertyless toilers, 
while only a negligible clique of exploiters have 
the chance of getting rich. 


Each social system has its own ways of impell- 
ing people to work, drawing them into productive 
activity. Direct compulsion under slavery and feu- 
dalism and the threat of starvation under caipita- 
Jism force the working people to toil for the exploi- 
ters. Socialism has abolished the method of im- 
pelling people to work inherent in capitalism: the 
threat of starvation for the majority and the profit 
motive for the minority. The abolition of exploi- 
tation radically changes the conditions and methods 
for drawing people into work. But at the same 
time the objective course of history sets the task 
of elaborating new, unprecedented methods of 
drawing people into work. 


In the course of more than 45 years of socia- 
list construction in the USSR and 20 years of buil- 
ding a new society in the other socialist countries 
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the world learned that after the abolition of ca- 
pitalism people, far from feeling the corroding 
effect of universal indolence, on the contrary, 
receive such stimuli to work which are inconceiv- 
able in an exploiting society. 

Capitalism devised its own ways and methods 
for making people work throughout the centuries. 
As a matter of fact, in our days, too, capitalism 
continues to elaborate various subtle methods of 
extracting possibly greater labour from the wage 
workers. Naturally, the development of new meth- 
ods of drawing people into work under socialism 
is not an easy task which requires much thought- 
ful activity. 

In this activity socialist society is invariably 
guided by the economic law of distribution accord- 
ing to work, which is one of the objective econo- 
mic laws of the socialist mode of ‘production. 


What is the socialist law of distribution according 
to work? 


Socialism is being built by people who came 
from capitalist society. Such is the human material 
from which socialist society is made up. Under 
capitalism the working class passes through a hard 
school of labour and_ struggle. 

The people brought up under capitalism must 
see and understand the connection between their 
contribution to social production and the remune- 
ration they receive from society. It is this connec- 
tion that is ensured by the application of the social- 
ist principle “from each according to his ability to 
each according to his work.” 

This principle of socialism signifies an impor- 
tant victory of emancipated labour. Only in a so- 
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cial system free from the exploitation of man by 
man can a person working according to his abili- 
ty receive according !to his work. At the same time 
this principle provides a material incentive to in- 
dividual workers and to entire collectives because 
their material well-being depends on the quantity 
and quality of ‘the Jabour they contribute and on 
the results of their work. 

In socialist society the part of the social pro- 
duct which goes to the personal disposal of the 
working people, that is, the product of necessary 
labour, is distributed depending cn the quantity 
and quality of the labour expended by each 
worker. 

The experience of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries shows ‘that the fullest 
possible application of the economic Jaw of distrib- 
ulion according to work and the principle of re- 
munerating each worker in accordance with the 
quantity and quality of his labour is the motive 
force of progress in socialist society. Material en- 
couragement of those who work well not only 
impels frontrankers steadily to move forward but 
also serves as a means of bringing up the entire 
mass of the workers tto the level of those in the 
lead. 

Distribution according ito work is a mighty fac- 
tor making for the advance of society’s productive 
forces and rise in the people’s living standard. 
Payment according to work stimulates concern for 
production, a desire to study and raise one’s skill. 
Distribution according to work fosters a new, con- 
scious, socialist discipline of labour and a_ spirit 
of collectivism, reinforces relations of comradely 
mutual assistance and cooperation, which are 
distinctive features of socialist productive relations. 
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How are personal and social interests combined 
under socialism? 


Socialism ensures the possibility for harmoni- 
ously combining personal and social interests. 

The bourgeoisie readily utilises hypocritical talk 
about the “welfare of society” for disguising their 
concern for personal enrichment. In many countries 
the biggest monopolies persistently advertise the 
idea that “what is good for our corporation is 
good for ‘the people”. In reality the opposite is 
true: if fabulous profits are good for the particular 
monopoly, their reduction could be of a benefit for 
the people, that is, it could mean either higher 
wages for its workers or lower prices for its goods, 
which would benefit the consumer. What “general 
good” can there be from ithe enrichment of a few 
capitalists and greater insecurity of huge masses 
of people, from crises and resultant senseless des- 
truction of the productive forces, from unemploy- 
ment which dooms millions of people to forced 
idleness, privation and poverty! 

As long as the bourgeoisie is in power high- 
sounding words about “social interests” serve me- 
rely as a screen for concealing the narrow-class, 
selfish interests of the capitalists. 

Only the abolition of capitalist exploitation eli- 
minates the chasm between personal and _ social 
interests. Under socialism the social interest is the 
interest of society which represents a collective 
of working people free from exploitation. In so- 
cialist society there are no irreconcilable diver- 
gencies between the interests of the individual and 
the collective, nor could there be any. 

Under socialism. the welfare of each worker 
directly depends on the labour he contributes. The 
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more and better one works, the higher the remu- 
neration he gets. At the same ‘time the faster the 
wealth of society grows, the bigger the share each 
working man receives both in the form of wages 
and as benefits and various privileges and pay- 
ments from the public funds (free education and 
medical service, social insurance benefits, pensions 
to workers and collective farmers, etc.). Therefore 
conscientious fulfilment of his duty by every worker 
and observance of the social interests create pre- 
requisites for raising the well-being of all parti- 
cipants in socialist production. 

Socialism has elaborated diverse forms and 
methods of combining personal and social interests 
which have become part and parcel of the people’s 
life. The vitality of these methods has been confir- 
med by the entire experience of building the new 
society both in the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. 


How does socialism combine material and moral 
stimuli to work? 


It would be wrong to counterpose the material 
interest of each worker in the results of his labour 
to the mighty moral stimuli to work which appear 
and develop in socialist society. On the contrary, 
the material and moral stimuli to work inherent 
in socialism reciprocally supplement and reinforce 
each other. 

The experience of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries reveals the source of mo- 
ral stimuli to work. This is a radical change in 
the position of labour in a society which has taken 
the road of socialism. The new position creates a 
new attitude of the worker to production, the at- 
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titude of an owner who is interested in the growth 
of labour productivity and strives to work better 
and more efficiently. 

Socialist production relations stimulate the 
constructive effort and energies of the working peo- 
ple and the development of their talents and abi- 
lities. A truly proprietary attitude of millions of 
people to work and production is steadily taking 
root. Emulation embracing the huge mass of the 
working people is a mighty force in developing 
production. The inspiring force of example leads 
to the rapid spread of the best know-how and to 
bringing up the lagging workers to the level of 
frontrankers. Collectives and individual workers 
engage in emulation on many points: growth of 
labour productivity and reduction of production 
costs, improvement of quality, saving of raw ma- 
terials, fuel and electric power and better utilisation 
of production floor space and equipment. A pro- 
prietary attitude to production is manifested in 
the stream of proposals for improving production 
and raising labour productivity. 

In socialist society material and moral stimuli 
to work are organically combined and supplement 
each other. This harmonious combination is a 
characteristic feature of the socialist economic 
system. 


Of what importance is the growth of labour pro- 
ductivity under socialism? 


The socialist organisation of labour is aimed 
at achieving a labour productivity higher than 
under capitalism. In the final count, a ‘progressive 
social system scores victory over an obsolete one 
through higher labour productivity. Capitalism at- 
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tained a Jabour productivity beyond the reach of 
feudalism. Socialism is achieving a labour produc- 
tivity higher as compared with capitalism. This is 
a result of the emancipation of society’s productive 
forces, previously fettered by the chains of exploi- 
tation, a result of the creative initiative and effort 
of the working people. 

A rise in labour productivity is expressed in 
a decrease of the total sum (living and material- 
ised) of labour embodied in a unit of output. La- 
bour productivity is raised by replacing manual 
labour by machines and replacing obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment by new ones. 

At the same time better organisation of labour 
and production is a requisite for the growth of 
labour productivity. Improved discipline of the 
workers, higher skill and ability to work and bet- 
ter labour organisation are major prerequisites, 
alongside technical progress, for increasing labour 
productivity. 

Under capitalism a growth in labour produc 
tivity means greater exploitation of the working 
people. The anarchy of capitalist production, com- 
petition, crises and unemployment—all this deter- 
mines the senseless waste of natural resources, 
living labour power and the products of social 
labour. 

Socialism ensures the most favourable conditions 
for the development and utilisation of all the achieve- 
ments of science and technology in the interests 
of society as a whole. The resources of living la- 
bour at the disposal of society are employed most 
fully and in a planned way under socialism. The 
absence of anarchy of production, competition and 
crises enables society to use in 2 planned and ra- 
tional way the natural resources, means of produc- 
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tion and manpower within the framework of the 
entire national economy. 

The development of the socialist economy is 
bound up with the concern of the entire people 
for the constant growth of labour productivity 
in all branches. The rise in labour productivity 
is the foundation for the growing wealth of so- 
cialist society. 


What are the conditions of technological progress 
under socialism? 


Socialist society affords full and unlimited scope 
to the development of technology. The application 
of machines in socialist society does not give rise 
to the contradictions and does not run up against 
the limits and obstacles existing under capitalism. 

The crying absurdity of the capitalist system 
is expressed in that it converts powerful machin- 
ery, the marvellous product of human brain and 
genius, into an instrument for oppressing the work 
ing people, increasing the burden of labour and 
the insecurity of the working masses. 

“We are in an irreconcilable conflcts with tech- 
nology.” This thought is expressed in various ways 
by different spokesmen of bourgeois society: politi- 
cians and monopolists, sociologists and journalists, 
philosophers and trade union leaders. 

The conflict with technology strikingly attests 
to the historical doom of capitalism. It is the 
progress of technology that extends man’s power 
over nature and turns him from a plaything of 
spontaneous forces into the mighty ruler of the 
world. But capitalist relations stand in the way 
of extending man’s domination over nature. This 
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wall slows down the rate of scientific and technol- 
ogical progress. 

Under capitalism the machine, as Marx put 
it, is a means for increasing labour productivity 
and the production of surplus value. This dual, 
deeply contradictory role of technology disappears 
only with the abolition of capitalism. Socialism re- 
leases technology from the capitalist fetters, there- 
by opening boundless scope for its development. 
For the first time technology turns from a demo- 
niacal force enslaving man into a mighty force of 
his emancipation and progress. From a means of 
producing surplus value the machine becomes a 
means for improving the welfare of the people. 


What are the consequences of technological progress 
under socialism? 


Under capitalism, the progress of technology 
and higher labour productivity merely increase 
the profits of the exploiters. Under socialism, tech- 
nological progress and a rise in labour productiy- 
ity ensure a steady improvement in the people's 
welfare. Hence the vital interest of all members of 
society in improving the technology and organi- 
sation of production and raising productivity, be- 
cause the working people realise that the higher 
the productivity of labour, the higher their living 
standard. 

The experience of building socialism in the So- 
viet Union and in the other socialist countries 
shows that in socialist society machines save la- 
bour and, what is more, make work easier. The 
use of machines under socialism does not, nor 
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could it, entail any adverse consequences for the 
working people because the socialist system pre- 
cludes exploitation of man by man and the pos- 
sibility of unemployment. Members of socialist 
society are well aware ‘that all the fruits of tech- 
nological progress, all the results of easing and 
saving labour will be fully enjoyed by them, will 
benefit all of society. That is why under socialism 
the workers readily use machines, actively promote 
technological progress and help in every way in 
the complete mechanisation of production. 


It is a remarkable feature of socialism that it 
combines technological progress with full employ- 
ment of the population. Workers have no reason 
to be afraid of rapid technological progress. That 
is why they are actively participating in the im- 
provement of machinery and manufacturing proc- 
esses, and this is one of the reasons for the rapid 
qualitative and quantitative growth of society’s 
production facilities. Technological progress raises 
the efficiency of production and also advances 
the special training and general education of the 
working people, which also corresponds to their 
interests. 


In socialist society technological progress goes 
hand in hand with the rapid cultural and techni- 
cal advance of the working class. For a number 
of years now more than 50 million people, or ev- 
ery fourth person, study in the Soviet Union. Every 
year millions of people learn new trades or advance 
their skill at schools and courses right at the 
factories. The successes of the Soviet Union in 
training highly skilled workers and specialists for 
all branches is one of the reasons for the swift 
growth of the socialist economy. 
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What ensures the crises-free development of the 
socialist economy? 


Advocates of the bourgeois system claim that 
economic crises are inevitable under any social 
order. The insolvency of these assertions is fully 
disclosed by the fact that after capitalist relations 
are abolished crises disappear. The Soviet Union 
and the other countries which have taken the so- 
cialist road have rid themselves of economic crises 
forever. 

The socialist countries do not have, nor could 
they have, crisis and unemployment because pro- 
duction is conducted not to make profit for the 
capitalists but in the imterests of all of society, «all 
the working people. 

Socialist enterprises, based on public owner- 
ship of the means of production, produce goods to 
satisfy most fully the material and cultural require- 
ments of society. Since the needs of the people, 
in various goods are constantly growing, socialist 
enterprises have to expand the scale of production 
all the time, improve it to produce goods of better 
quality, etc. 

The effective demand presented by members 
of socialist society rises in a planned way depend- 
ing on the growth of social production. The need 
to satisfy this demand impels socialist production 
forward and presents ever new tasks. That is why 
social production, both industrial and agricultural, 
is steadily rising in the socialist countries. The 
number of factories, works, mines, electric sta- 
tions, railways, state farms, etc., is increasing. Ful- 
filment of the extensive national economic plan 
requires more and more workers of different vo- 
cations. In view of the planned development of 
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the economy, the question of unemployment does 
not arise in the socialist countries. The people 
always have the opportunity of working and get- 
ting adequate remuneration for their labour. 

The experience of the socialist countries shows 
that devastating overproduction crises occur only 
under capitalism, that with the abolition of this 
system, crises and unemployment with all their 
adverse effects on the life of society are eliminated 
for all time. 


How has socialism turned into a world system? 


As long as the Soviet Union remained the only so- 
cialist country in the world, a socialist system of 
economy existed only in it. With the emergence 
of socialism beyond the bounds of one country it 
turned into a world system. The formation of the 
world socialist system is the main result of socie- 
ty’s development in the present epoch. 

The socialist system of world economy has arisen 
and develops in an entirely different way than 
the capitalist system. 

Capitalism turned into a world economic system 
as a result of drawing ever new countries into 
the vortex of the world capitalist market and the 
spread of capitalist exploitation throughout the 
world. Parallel with this, relations between 
countries throughout the world were  in- 
creasingly based on the principle of domination 
and subordination. Economic ties of world capi- 
talism were extended through the financial enslave- 
ment of some countries by others and the colo- 
nial enslavement of hundreds of millions of people 
by a few imperialist powers. 

Socialism turned into a world system owing 
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to the abolition of capitalist exploitation in a num- 
ber of countries and the establishment of entirely 
new relations between them, relations of friendly 
cooperation and fraternal mutual assistance. Social- 
ism entered the world as a community of states 
whose relations are based on the principles of so- 
cialist internationalism. 

The world socialist system is a community of 
socialist states in which the separate national 
economies are bound by many-sided economic re- 
lations. The economic cooperation of the socialist 
countries and the international socialist division of 
labour make it possible to utilise to the utmost 
the advantages of the world socialist economic 
system for developing the productive forces of 
each socialist country and for strengthening the 
economic potential of the socialist community as 
a whole. 

The relationship of forces between socialism 
and capitalism is steadily changing in favour of 
socialism and to the detriment of capitalism. The 
socialist system is turning into a factor which is 
increasingly determining the course of world de- 
velopment in the interests of peace and social 
progress, 


Of what importance is the economic competition 
of socialism and capitalism? 


The transition from capitalism to socialism is 
the main content of the present epoch. This tran- 
sition was initiated by the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution in Russia. In our epoch world de- 
velopment is determined by the course and results 
of the competition between the two opposed so- 
cial systems—socialism and capitalism. 
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This competition covers all aspects of social 
life, but underlying it is the rivalry in the economic 
sphere. This competition is revealing ever more 
vividly the advantages of socialism as a_ higher 
system compared with capitalism. 

Socialism and capitalism are not only different 
but also opposed systems, Capitalism signifies the 
domination of capital over labour, socialism sig- 
nifies the emancipation of labour from domination 
by capital. These two systems develop according 
to different economic laws. 

Socialist production relations afford full scope 
for the development of the productive forces, while 
capitalist relations of production long ago be- 
came a fetter on them. The world-wide economic 
competition of the two systems, socialism and ca- 
pitalism, is increasingly disclosing the swperiority 
of socialism. 


What stages should be differentiated in the econo- 
mic competition between socialism and capitalism? 


Two main stages should be differentiated in 
the economic competition of the two systems which 
began as a result of the victory of the socialist 
revolution in the USSR. 

At the first stage the Soviet Union remained . 
the only socialist country in the world. The Soviet 
people, blazing the trail to socialism, began and 
completed the building of socialist society in a 
country surrounded by capitalist states. At that 
stage the economic competition of the two systems 
was in the nature of competition between the So- 
viet Union and the capitalist world. 

In the second stage the Soviet Union is no long- 
er the only socialist country in the world. Two world 
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systems exist now: the world capitalist system and 
the werld socialist system. Owing to this, the com- 
petition between socialism and capitalism has be- 
come a competition between the two world systems. 

In the course of the economic competition of 
the two systems the aim of the socialist countries 
is to overtake and surpass economically the most 
developed capitalist countries. The socialist revo- 
lution triumphed for the first time in history in 
Russia, a country with an average level of capi- 
talist development, a country which technically 
and economically lagged substantially behind the 
most developed capitalist states. At the next stage 
the socialist revolution triumphed in a number of 
European and Asian countries, most of which also 
were agrarian lands backward technically and eco- 
nomically. 

The technical and economic backwardness of 
the countries of the world socialist system is being 
eliminated in the shortest historical period thanks 
to the advantages of the socialist economic system. 
Within 20 years after the socialist revolution the 
Soviet Union advanced to first place in Europe and 
second place in the world in industrial production 
and became a powerful industrial-agrarian state. 
Since then the Soviet Union has greatly increased 
its economic potential and the gap in economic 
development levels between the USSR and_ the 
USA is systematically narrowed. 

The European Peoples Democracies, drawing 
on the support of the Soviet Union and increasing 
mutual assistance in the world socialist communi- 
ty, have in 10—15 years eliminated their technical 
and economic backwardness and became highly 
developed industrial-agrarian countries. The social- 
ist countries are successfully accomplishing the 
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task of overtaking and outstripping the most de- 
veloped capitalist countries in per capita produc- 
tion. 


What is the basis for the superiority of the socialist 
economic system over the capitalist? 


The inevitable victory of the socialist economy 
over the capitalist is guaranteed by the fact that 
socialism is a higher social system as compared 
with capitalism. 

Socialism has created a new type of production 
relations which is higher as compared to those of 
capitalism. Socialist relations of production are 
free from exploitation of man by man. These are 
relations of cooperation by equal and free mem- 
bers of socicty, relations of mutual as sistance and 
comradely emulation in joint work. These rela- 
lions afford scope for the stimulation of the people’s 
creative initiative, activity and energies, the flo- 
rescence of their talents and abilities. These are 
genuinely humane relations which, like heaven and 
earth, differ from the relations of exploitation and 
fierce competition prevailing under capitalism. 

The socialist economic system thas abolished 
anarchy of production and eliminated the contra- 
diction between the social character of production 
and the private capitalist form of appropriating 
its results inherent in capitalism. The new eco- 
nomic law of planned and proportional develop- 
ment of the economy operates in socialist society. 
As a result it is free from such ulcers of capital- 
ism as devastating economic crises of overproduc- 
tion, unemployment and harmful competition. The 
socialist system is marked by the steady and rapid 
expansion of output, rational location of the pro- 
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ductive forces and expedient use of all the resources 
in the interests of society. 

The superiority of the socialist economic sys- 
tem over the capitalist is manifested in a number 
of processes. 

Socialism makes for a faster growth of the 
productive forces as compared with capitalism. 
Production in the Soviet Union and the other so- 
cialist countries grows at a rate several times high- 
er than in the capitalist countries. In 1963. pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union was 52 times greater 
than in 1913, with the output of means of pro- 
duction increasing 120 times, engineering and met- 
al-working 401 times, chemical and rubber and 
asbestos industries 200 times and electric power 
202 times. 

Socialism opens up full scope for accelerated 
technological progress, while contemporary capital- 
ism is gripped in the vice of insoluble economic 
and social contradictions resulting from techno- 
logical progress. 

Socialism creates all the requisites for a labour 
productivity growth faster than under capitalism. 
And the rise in labour productivity is the chief 
and most important thing for the victory of the 
new, higher social system. Labour productivity in 
Soviet industry at the beginning of 1963 was ap- 
proximately 13.2 times greater than in 1913, while 
in the United States it increased during this period 
3.4 times, in France—2.6 times, and in Britain— 
1.7 times. 

Lastly, socialism continuously advances the liv- 
ing standard of the people as production grows 
and improves. In the last 10 years the national 
income of the Soviet Union increased 130 per cent 
and 93 per cent in per capita terms, that is. nearly 
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doubled. Of Lhe 107 million people gainfully em- 
ployed in the USSR about half have a higher or 
secondary education. The skill of workers in all 
branches of the economy rises from year to year. 
In the great competition of the two systems the 
question which system is better, is decided by so- 
cialism satisfying ever more fully and better the 
material and cultural requirements of all sections 
of the population, of society as a whole and each 
member individually. 
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FROM SOCIALISM TO 
COMMUNISM 


Which principle of distribution is better? 


The Soviet people, haviag built a socialist so- 
ciety, set themselves the aim of achieving complete 
communism. 

In our days the words “socialism” and “com- 
munism” are known throughout the world. The 
real significance of these words was brought out by 
the founders of Marxism. But these words them- 
selves existed even prior to the birth of Marxism. 

The word “socialism” appeared for the first 
time in the 1830s in France and Britain and from 
there it was carried to other countries. The word 
“communism” arose much earlier. At first both of 
them were used to designate definite ideas, doctrines 
and theories. For a long time these theories were 
of a Utopian nature, that is, were remote from 
reality. They, however, were not a pipe dream. 
They reflected the aspirations and hopes of many 
generations of people groaning under oppression 
and exploitation. 

The working people dreamed of a society in 
which they could enjoy the fruits of their labour. 
The Utopians were men of noble heart and lofty 
mind. In vivid pictures of a future society, based 
on the principles of freedom and justice, they 
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expressed the dreams of the ordinary people for a 
happy life. 

But the Utopians did not understand the real 
laws governing social development. They held that 
ideas ruJe the world, and for this reason many of 
them tried to persuade the ruling classes to abandon 
exploitation. They placed their hopes of creating 
a just and happy society not in the peoples but in 
the powers that be. Their illusions, naturally, in- 
variably collapsed. 

Utopian projects of creating an ideal social 
system were very diverse. Their authors depicted a 
future society they considered tobe most rational 
and just. The early Utopians who lived in the 16th— 
18th centuries held, for example, that in a future 
society all members will work according to their 
ability and receive according to their needs. Another 
idea prevailed among the Utopian Socialists 
in the early 19th century. They advanced to the 
fore the need to commensurate the share of each 
worker with the labour he contributes to the com- 
mon good. 

Which principle is better: “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs”, or 
“from each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his work’? Heated debates on this sub- 
ject flared up in communist and socialist groups in 
the first half of the 19th cenlury. But these discus- 
sions could not be fruitful because they did not 
rest on a scientific foundation. 


What is the difference between socialism and 
communism? 


The great teachers of the working class Marx 
and Engels converted socialism from an Utopia into 
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a science. The founders of Marxism demonstrated 
that society would arrive to communism not as 
a result of good wishes but because of the objective 
laws of development. 

After the overthrow of capitalism the working 
class undertakes to build a new = society, without 
exploiters and exploited. But it has no chance to 
choose which principle is better: “from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs”, or “from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.” After the victory 
of the revolution socialism comes into being and 
develops on the ground prepared by capitalism. 
The new society, after abolishing private ownership 
of the means of production and uprooting exploita- 
tion of man by man, must during a definite period 
apply the principle: “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” 

This is socialism or the lower phase of com- 
munism. The means of production are social proper- 
ly already at this slage of development. That is why 
the word “communism” is applicable for describ- 
ing such a society too if we bear in mind that this 
is not full communism. But the development of 
the communist system does not end at its first or 
lower phase. It advances further, to the second, or 
higher phase of communism when society will be 
able to apply the principle: “from each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 

Socialism and communism are thus two consec- 
utive phases in the development of one and _ the 
same communist socio-economic formation. These 
are two levels of economic maturity of the new 
society: socialism is the lower stage, and communisin 
is the higher. From this it is clear that there is no 
wall between socialism and communism, nor 
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could there be any. In the course of ils deve- 
lopment socialism naturally grows into com- 
munism. Socialism is the first phase of communism 
and upon reaching it society develops further, to 
the higher phase, to full communism. 


Why the principle of full communism cannot be 
applied at once? 


For each man to receive according to his needs 
a tremendous growth of society’s wealth is required 
first and foremost. Society must have an abundance 
of the material and spiritual necessities and com- 
forts of life. Where can it get them from? All the 
good things of life are created by human labour. 
Consequently, labour productivity must be exceed- 
ingly high and the scale of production must increase 
tremendously. In other words, a colossal advance 
of society’s productive forces is required. 

Such is a cardinal, but not the only prerequisite 
for the higher phase of communism. To achieve 
it other material and spiritual requisites are needed. 
It is impossible to renounce the principle of distrib- 
ution according to work and introduce distribution 
according to needs as long as more or less essential 
distinctions in living and working conditions remain 
belween town and country. It is impossible to 
achieve the higher phase of communism as_ long 
as a distinction between physical and mental labour 
exists. 

Lastly, to achieve full communism labour must 
become the prime inner requirement of man. At the 
higher phase of communism when the technology 
of production is unusually developed and the cul- 
ture of the people greatly advances, every form of 
work will be of a creative nature. And creative 
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endeavour gives man supreme satisfaction. Then 
it will no longer be necessary to encourage pcople 
materially. Labour itself will become a source of 
satisfaction and pleasure for man and he will 
invest free all his creative abilities and all his 
energies into his work. Then all members of society 
will be able to receive the means of livelihood free. 


How is the transition to the higher phase of com- 
munism prepared? 


The transition to the higher phase of communism 
is effected through the steady development and 
consolidations of the mainstays of socialist society. 
The progress of the socialist system is creating all 
the prerequisites for the gradual transition to the 
higher phase of communism. This transition is 
made consistently and gradually as the prerequisites 
for it are accumulated and developed. 

The 22nd Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1961 adopted a programme 
for building the first communist society in the histo- 
ry of mankind. The Programme of the CPSU desc- 
ribes communism as a classless social system with 
one form of public Gwnership of the means of 
production and tull social equality of all members 
of society; under it, the all-round development of 
the people will be accompanied by the growth of 
the productive forces through continuous progress 
of science and technology; all the springs of co- 
operative wealth will flow more abundantly, and 
the great principle “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs” will be 
applied. Communism is a highly organised sociely 
of free, socially conscious working people in which 
public self-government will be established, a so- 
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ciety in which labour for the good of all will be- 
come the prime vital requirement for everyone. 

Laying the material and technical basis of com- 
munism is the key to solving the main problems 
of building communist socicty. This will provide 
the ground for the maturing of all the prerequisi- 
tes for the higher phase of communism. This will 
also be the foundation for improving socialist 
relations of production and transforming them into 
communist relations. 

Alongside the material conditions, definite 
spiritual prerequisites are needed for attaining 
the higher phase of communism. They include the 
educating of a new man worthy of being a mem- 
ber of communist society. The communist educa- 
tion of the people, the main productive force of 
society, education of the builders of communist 
society, assumes prime importance during the pe- 
riod of full-scale construction of communism. 

Transition to the higher phase of communism 
presupposes a conscious attitude to work for the 
good of society and a conscientious attitude to 
public ‘property. 

From this follows the need for a determined 
and persistent struggle against the survivals of 
capitalism in the minds of people, the remnants 
of the old attitude to work and to socialist pro- 
perty and struggle for the strict observance of the 
principle “he who does not work, neither shall 
he eat.” 


Of what importance is the contemporary scientific 
and technological revolution for the building of 
communism? 


Mankind is now on the threshold of a genuine 
scientific and technological revolution. This pro- 
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found upheaval has been prepared by the signal 
achievements of modern science and _ technology. 
Automation of production, gigantic development 
of chemistry, mastery of nuclear energy, explora- 
tion of space--these components of the present 
scientific and technological revolution are heralds 
of an unprecedented qualitative leap in the maste- 
ry of nature’s forces by man. 

Socialist society promotes to the utmost the 
development of science and technology. The mag- 
nificent prospect of building communist sociely, 
outlined in the programme of the CPSU, unfolds 
an unusually bold and at the same time quite real 
picture of an advance of the productive forces 
without any parallel in history 

Communist society will have a powerful mate- 
rial and technical basis. The laying of this basis in 
the course of two decades (1961—1980) is the main 
economic task of the Soviet people. By accomplish- 
ing this task the USSR will surpass the technical 
level of the most developed countries and take 
first place in the world in per capita production. 
Soviet society will master nature to an unpreceden- 
ted degree. Simultaneously a programme will be 
carried out for advancing the people’s living stan- 
dard, improving and easing working conditions, 
perfecting all spheres of social life, developing 
science, art and culture and educating the new 
man. 


What are the ways for building the material and 
technical basis of communism? 


Creation of the material and technical basis 
of communism presupposes the all-round utilisa- 
tion of the gigantic potentialities opened up by 
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the present development of science and techno- 
logy. 

These are first of all complete electrification of 
the country and the improvement, on this basis, 
of the technical facililies, methods and organisation 
of social production in industry and agriculture. 
Electrification of the entire country implies the 
reconstruction of the entire national economy, in- 
cluding agriculture, on a new technical basis of 
modern large-scale production, the penetration of 
electricity into all spheres of labour, production 
processes and the daily life of the people. 

Building of the material and technical basis 
of communism presupposes the overall mechanisa 
tion of production processes, and their fuller auto- 
mation. This is the general trend of technological 
progress and one of the decisive factors making 
for rapid economic growth, and the main requisite 
for a steep increase in labour productivity. 

Development of science and technology is cons- 
tantly extending the bounds of automation, mak- 
ing it possible to shift onto machines and mecha- 
nisms labour functions performed by man. In par- 
ticular, the development of clectronics opens up 
the possibility of designing computer and control 
systems which successfully cope with very intri- 
cate problems of automatic contro! of production, 
many functions in research work, planning cal- 
culations, in the sphere of accounting, statistics 
and economic management. 

Creation of the material and technical basis 
of communism presupposes the wide application of 
chemical processes and products in the economy. 
Achievements of modern chemistry open up the 
opportunity to produce new, better and cheaper 
materials with pre-set properties which greatly 
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excced the properties of old kinds of raw mate- 
rials. The range of these materials used both in 
the manufacture of means of production and of 
consumer goods is extending with each passing 
year. The introduction of chemical processes and 
materials created by chemistry iis exerting a deep 
revolutionising influence on the development of 
many branches of the economy. The application 
of chemistry in agriculture, above all the wide use 
of mineral fertilisers, opens up the way to the 
tremendous expansion of output in crop growing 
and flivestock raising and to the creation of abun- 
dance of food and raw _ materials. 


Whal possibilities are opened up by the new power 
sources? 


The use of new power sources is of prime im- 
portance in creating the technology of commu- 
nism. The discovery of new, unprecedented and 
inexhaustible sources of power signifies a gigantic 
extension of man’s power over nature. 

The peaceful uses of atomic energy contain 
tremendous potentialities and nuclear energy is 
increasingly applied in the Soviet Union. Still more 
sweeping prospects are held out by the use of 
thermonuclear reaction for peaceful purposes. So 
far man has learned to employ this kind of energy 
only for destructive purposes—in the II-bomb. 
When man’s creative ideas and efforts tame and 
harness this energy, society will obtain an inex- 
haustible source of extremely cheap, almost free 
power. 

Then society will be able to accomplish things 
which will far surpass the boldest dreams. In the 
non-too-distant future man will be able to trans- 
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form deserts into blossoming gardens, reshape con- 
tinents and oceans, change the climate on Earth, 


etc. 


Of what importance is the combining of material 
and moral stimuli to work? 


The socialist organisation of labour rests on 
the principle “he who does not work, neither shall 
he eat” and “from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work”. 

These principles ensure the material interest 
of the working people in the results of their la- 
bour. The elaboration of new methods of drawing 
people into work is one of the basic tasks in buil- 
ding the new society, and socialism is successfully 
coping with it. The dialectics of development is 
such that the consistent application of the socia- 
list principle of distribution according to work 
is preparing both the material and the spiritual 
prerequisites for the transition to the communist 
principles of distribution according to needs. 

During the entire period of socialism material 
stimuli to work play a great part. But from this 
it does not follow that the material incentive re- 
mains the only stimulus to work under socialism. On 
the contrary, socialism, alongside material stimuli, 
gives rise to powerful moral stimuli, whose role 
and significance is constantly rising. 

The process of development of socialist labour 
into communist labour will be accompanied by ris- 
ing importance of the moral stimuli. At the same 
time the experience of socialism shows that the 
material interest of the workmen in the result of 
their labour is the force without which it is im- 
possible to lead millions of people to communism. 
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Thal is why the building of communism must rest 
on the material incentive principle. As society ad- 
vances to communism the personal needs of people 
will be increasingly satisfied from the public con- 
sumption funds and the growth rate of these funds 
will exceed the growth rate of individual wages. 
Transition to the communist principle of distri- 
bution will be completed after the principle of 
distribution according to work is fully exhausted, 
that is, when there is an abundance of material 
and cultural wealth and Jabour turns into life’s 
prime requirement for all members of society. 


How will labour turn into life’s prime requirement? 


The higher phase of communism presupposes 
the conversion of labour into man’s prime vital 
requirement. 

Creation of the materia! and technical basis of 
communism will radically alter working conditions. 
Scientific and technological progress will ensure 
the continuous expansion of social production and 
higher productivity of labour equipped with the 
latest machinery. Man’s power over nature will 
assume unparalleled dimensions and society will 
control ever more fully the elemental forces. An 
exceedingly high stage in the planned organisation 
of the entire social economy will be attained. 

The material resources will be efficiently and 
rationally utilised for satisfying all the needs of 
society’s members. 

The conversion of labour into man’s prime vital 
requirement is being prepared by the entire de- 
velopment of socialist production relations and their 
transformation into communist relations. The dis- 
tinctions in the economy, cullure and way of life 
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between town and country will be fully obliterated 
under communism; agricultural labour will become 
a variety of industrial labour. At the same time 
mental and physical labour in the productive 
activity of people will be organically fused. 

Full social equality of all members of society 
will be achieved as a result of building commu- 
nism. High labour productivity, based on swift 
scientific and technological progress, will create an 
abundance of material and spiritual wealth which 
will enable society to apply the great principle 
of communism: “From each according to his abili- 
tv, to each according to his needs.” The aim of 
communist production is to ensure the continuous 
progress of society, to give each member of socie- 
ty material and cultural things and benefits in 
conformity with his needs, individual requirements 
and tastes. 
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